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ED WYNN, ‘The Perfect Fool’, rules the world with laughter. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


IN THE SERVICE OF COMEDY ey 
— FESTIVALS — CODE TO STOP inicio 
TICKET SPECULATION 





iy was Dr. Johnson who said that 
comedy had been particularly un- 
propitious in its definers, but the truth 
may be that no single definition can ever 


express even the innermost essence of Tate ts sald ie te Couiie 
comedy, much less its full quality and Chaplin’s favorite autograph. 
range. This issue, ‘In the Service of ° 


Comedy’, answers an old editorial desire J. B. PRIESTLEY, who claimed 
more than usual attention in the 


to search out that essence, not by sharp theatre programs of both London 
definition but by the more leisurely and New York last year, may be rep- 
method of describing some of the various Tesented in Broadway’s earliest of- 


elements involved in the writing, acting PO ny be lg cag ae ey 


and enjoyment of comedy. Suggestions that very excellent actor, Wilfrid 
made to the authors of articles included Lawson, playing the part which 
the comic theme and the range of comic ™#d¢ the most conservative British 


‘al h h d th critics look for new adjectives to 
material as they have expressed them- geccribe the quality of his talents. 


selves around the world in differing To the London news-notes Priestley 
times and places; the training grounds is again a major contributor. Music 


for comedy; the comedian’s native equip- % N#s*, first presented at Malvern 
this summer, will go to London later, 


ment; the comic actor’s technique; the 4g will Wedding Group and Yohnson 
differences in situations and dialogue Over Jordan, two new plays said to 


that have made men laugh. be off the beaten Priestley track. Of 
the play at Malvern a cabled note 


As the pages turn it is interesting and ¢ om London to The New York Times 
amusing to see how little these subjects gives the comforting assurance that 
can be kept apart, how the authors ‘Mr. Priestley arrives at a poetic 
constantly tread on one another’s ground. Presentation of the theory that peo- 
Is the answer, then, that comedy is not PIC® individualities are not 20 ut- 

Swer, Caen, mecy & terly separate as humanity in its 


separable into such parts, and is common loneliness commonly supposes’. 
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WHEN Katharine Cornell brings 
Friedrich Hebbel’s Herod and Mari- 
amne to production in a translation 
by Clemence Dane, she will intro- 
duce to American audiences a poet- 
dramatist whose plays were for 
years the brightest lights of the 
German stage — such plays as 
Gyges and his Ring, Agnes Bernauer, 
Judith and others. Yet it was not 
only for his plays that Hebbel was 
admired but for his brilliant critical 
writings on the theatre. From them 
is gleaned, among other more weighty 
things, that famous sentence: ‘The 
theatre is the only possible pause in 
a man’s life.’ 
oe 
THORNTON WILDER has made 
the English translation of Ernst 
Toller’s latest play, The Night Is Far 
Spent, the theme of which, according 
to Mr. Toller, is ‘about a Protestant 
clergyman who defends Christianity 
against Naziism. He is sent to a 
concentration camp, but is offered 
his freedom if he will take the oath 
of obedience to the Fuhrer. This he 
refuses to do.’ 
® 

THE theatre traveling with its 
company, scenery and equipment on 
its own trucks, which originated in 
America’s Little Theatres and which 
had made a useful place for itself 
in Spain before the war under the 
leadership of the lamented poet, 
Federico Garcia Lorca, is reported 
to be one of Italy’s most popular and 
successful forms of art propaganda. 


STEWART CHANEY has designed 

the production of The Rivals which 

will be performed by the Old Vic 

company at the Buxton Theatre 

Festival, August 29 to September 17. 
* 


PLANT IN THE SUN, one of the 
New Theatre League’s prize-win- 
ning one-act plays, is being per- 
formed at the London Unity Thea- 
tre with Paul Robeson in the lead. 
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ground for all men? Or simply that the 
muse of comedy is not yet ready to yield 
the heart out of her mystery? There 
seems to be evidence that a mystery 
remains in the portraits of the comedians 
that illustrate the text, for in every face 
there is the indefinable quality of the 
mask, something which life and experi- 
ence (or is it art) add to nature’s en- 
dowment, something that makes the 
great comedian the man whom everyone 
and no one understands. 


agers from Salzburg, that favorite 
festival centre of other years, indi- 

cate that the large international audience 

is conspicuous this year by its absence. 

But that means only that travelers pre- 

fer their festivals in an atmosphere of 

freedom, for all of England and the 

north countries seem suddenly to be 

converted to festival use, not only for 

foreigners but for the English as well. 

A. V. Cookman, writing in The New 

York Times, says: ‘The summer festival 

has somehow or other become an in- 

tegral part of the theatrical year, and 

we take train to Stratford, to Malvern, 

to Tewkesbury, to Buxton, to Canter- 

bury or cross the uncertain sea to Dublin 

with no more sense of strangeness than 

we once felt journeying by taxicab to the 

unfashionable suburb which lodged Nigel 

Playfair’s famous revival of The Beggar's 

Opera. . . . The spectacle of playgoers 

arriving from afar to watch plays and 

discuss the theatre in hotel lounges and 
bar parlors may gradually imbue young 

people ... with the. . . notion that 
dramatic art may be as exciting as cricket 
or murder trials.’ (When he speaks of 
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Dublin, Mr. Cookman refers to the Au- 
gust festival at the Abbey Theatre with 
the program made up of plays by Yeats, 
Lady Gregory, Shaw, Synge, Lennox 
Robinson, George Shiels, Sean O’Casey, 
and Denis Johnston.) As with the summer 
theatres here, so, Mr. Cookman con- 
tinues, with the festivals abroad. Year by 
year the audience makes its choice and 
the festivals and summer theatres that 
last are those that provide good fare for 
audiences in an environment that, itself, 
encourages the festival spirit. 


WO MATTERS of great importance to 

the theatre have been headlined in 
recent news. The first concerns a new 
code aimed to end ticket speculation, the 
terms of which have just been agreed 
upon between Equity and the League of 
New York Theatres. The code is not 
yet in published form as this issue goes 
to press — nor have all the producers 
signed it— but its terms, even now, 
are clear enough to show that a way 
of escape seems to have been found for 
one of the major evils of theatre life — 
an escape that will succeed, however, 
only if the public combines with produc- 
ers and players to make it work. 

The second matter seems to be con- 
cerned only with the movies since it is 
the conclusion of the first battle in a 
suit by the government to break up the 
control which motion picture producers 
now have over the distribution and ex- 
hibition of their pictures through the 
ownership of theatres, and so forth. But 
anything that concerns the motion pic- 
ture industry concerns the theatre today, 
not only because so much of the same 


IN FRANCE, where the govern- 
ment is usually glad to lend a help- 
ing hand to the theatre, some recent 
assistance from the state has not 
passed unchallenged. Lucien Dubech, 
a leading Paris critic, has commented 
sharply upon the dictatorial manner 
in which Edouard Bourdet con- 
ducted this year’s selection of prize- 
winning comédiens at the Conserva- 
toire, and added a few barbed re- 
marks about the high-handed man- 
agement of the Comédie-Frangaise. 
Also both the public and critics 
have had no trouble in controlling 
their enthusiasm for the elaborate 
program of classics scheduled this 
summer in Paris’ outdoor Arénes 
de Lutéce. Finally Candide, a 
newspaper ardently sponsoring the 
Popular Front Thé&tre du Peuple, 
announces sorrowfully that that 
organization has gone on the rocks 
a second time after only five weeks at 
the privately-owned Théatre Pigalle, 
and ‘the Comédiens du Peuple are 
now abandoned by their backers to 
a fate sadder than they would get 
from the worst capitalist director.’ 
Another regrettable note comes 
with the announcement that Colette 
has resigned as dramatic critic on 
an important Paris daily and will 
write no more of those chatty and 
discerning reviews which have long 
delighted theatregoers. The Paris 
theatre is already looking cheerfully 
toward the autumn season, however, 
with plays by Paul Géraldy and 
Louis Verneuil billed for September. 
e 
IT WAS to be expected that the 
success of John Gielgud’s repertory 
season would be followed by other 
attempts along the same lines and an 
obvious candidate for such succes- 
sion is Michel St. Denis, trained in 
repertory. The first note of St. 
Denis’ plans says only that the sea- 
son’s program will contain both 
modern and classic plays with The 
Cherry Orchard as a likely candidate. 
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SUMMER, in the dance, centres as 
usual in the festival at Bennington 
College where, this year — for the 
fifth annual festival — the school 
threatens to break its own bounds in 
attendance and in interest. Each 
former season saw one artist dancer 
with her workshop group in charge 
of the summer’s work and of the 
performances at its close. This year 
sees Martha Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Charles Weidman, Hanya 
Holm all participating in the entire 
summer’s labors, and each with a 
new work to present in the two 
August festival cycles at the Ver- 
mont State Armory. In addition, the 
first event of each cycle is held in 
the hands of the three ‘fellows’ of 
the season — Eleanor King, Louise 
Kloepper and Marian Van Tuy]. 
a 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S 
Geneva, first performed at the Mal- 
vern Festival this year, will appear 
on the program of the Maddermar- 
ket Theatre in Norwich on October 
24. Other plays to be done there un- 
der the direction of Nugent Monck 
include: September 26, Hamlet; No- 
vember 14, Gallant Gentlemen All; 
December 12, The Critic; January 
13, Cranford; February 20, 4s You 
Like It; March 20, Fudgment Day; 
April 24, Othello; May 15, The 
Cherry Orchard; June 12, Caesar and 


Cleopatra. 
P * 


THE French cinema studios, which 
are now turning out pictures with 
unprecedented energy and doing well 
by themselves at home and abroad, 
have arranged to film the majority 
of the recent Paris stage successes. 
Movie audiences will soon see screen 
versions of La Vierge Folle, Marcel 
Achard’s Noix de Coco, Madame 
Capet, La Petite Fonctionnaire, Mau- 
rice Donnay’s Education d’un Prince, 
Gehri’s Sixiéme Etage, and an am- 
bitious presentation of Gustave 
Charpentier’s opera Louise. 
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money is still involved in both businesses, 
nor solely because of the close employ- 
ment relations between Hollywood and 
New York. In their halcyon days the 
motion picture companies did great 
damage to the theatre, with little good 
to themselves, by the purchase of theatre 
buildings which often were kept unused 
in a desire to focus the entertainment 
audiences entirely in the houses in which 
films were shown. Some of these older 
theatres are still empty and dark in cities 
where the living actor has no other 
home. Their return to use might be a 
good first step in the impending change. 

There will be more to say of both of 
these matters when the terms and the re- 
sults and, especially, their relation to 
the audience, are somewhat clearer. 


EANTIME the trend toward the 
building of municipally owned or 
community controlled theatres goes on, 
gaining impetus from the hope of Federal 
financial assistance. Active campaigns 
are being carried on from Houston, Texas, 
to Sacramento, California, where Mrs. 
Charles K. McClatchy, widow of a news- 
paperman with an appreciation of the 
theatre, has offered to donate a site. If 
the sponsors of all such projects can be 
induced to employ a theatre technician 
to design the stage and backstage equip- 
ment, these new community theatres 
may well be an important factor in re- 
building the road. Advice from such men 
as Lee Simonson, Theodore Fuchs, Stan- 
ley McCandless, can ensure theatre 
profit more surely than any fine facade. 





Constantin Stanislavski, 1863-1938. 





























BEATRICE LILLIE, with a bundle in her hand, is all ready to wrestle 
with ‘The Bus Rush’ in This Year of Grace, Noel Coward’s 1928 revue. 
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Lucas and Pritchard 


Hodge: 
NORMAN LLOYD 





Firk: 
HIRAM SHERMAN 


THE 
SHOEMAKERS’ 


HOLIDAY 


Thomas Dekker’s comedy produced 
by the New York Mercury Theatre. 


FIRK. O brave! O sweet bell! O delicious pan. 
cakes! Open the doors, my hearts, and shut up 
the windows! Keep in the house, let out th 
pancakes! Oh, rare, my hearts! Let's march 
together for the honour of Saint Hugh to the 
great new hall in Gracious Street-corner, which 
our master, the new lord mayor, hath built. 
HODGE. By the Lord, my lord mayor is a mos 
brave man. How shall prentices be bound tt 
pray for him Ps the honour of the gentlemen 
shoemakers! Let's feed and be fat with m 
lord’s bounty. 

FIRK. O musical bell, still! O Hodge, O m 
brethren! There's cheer for the heavens: venisom- 
pasties walk up and down piping hot, [the 
sergeants; beef and brewis comes marching in 
dry-fats, fritter and pancakes come trowling 
in in wheelbarrows; hens and oranges hopping 
in porters’-baskets, callops and eggs in scuttles, 
and tarts... come quavering in malt-shovels. 
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In the Service of Comedy 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


é’LL make me laugh,’ roared Firk the Shoemaker, hitching up his 
H ultra-Elizabethan breeches and giving his newly acquired com- 
panion a resounding thwack on the back. ‘He’ll make me laugh so that 
I shall work more in mirth than I can in earnest. He’s a good fellow. 
He’s welcome!’ So, too, are Thomas Dekker’s old comedy and Hiram 
Sherman’s new comic gift. Doubly welcome, since they remind us once 
again that ‘mirth lengtheneth life’ and that it is the theatre’s happiest 
function to provide as much of it as is humanly possible. 

Laughter, thoughtful or merely reflex, is one of man’s all too few 
redeeming qualities, one method of differentiating him on occasion 
from the so-called lower animals. Woe to that stage which becomes so 
serious-minded, so concerned with signs and portents, so impassioned 
and didactic, that it forgets to laugh, that it neglects its clowns and 
comics and provides no training ground for young talents. With the 
disappearance of revue, music-hall, vaudeville and even burlesque, 
with the wide-open maw of the movies swallowing and often ruining 
the theatre comedian, with even Follies and musical comedy dimin- 
ished to the vanishing point, where are the Cohans, the Ed Wynns, the 
Marx brothers, the Fannie Brices, Helen Brodericks, Willie Howards 
of the next generation to get their training? It is a horrid thought, 
which the ebullient charm of Amphitryon, the harum-scarum joys of 
Room Service, the jaunty fooleries of Pins and Needles, or the emergence 
of a new comedian, help to lighten but do not entirely dispel. They 
indicate that the theatre has not yet lost its skill in the service of 
comedy — a service that starts at the heights of Lamb’s ‘Utopia of 
gallantry . . . where no cold moral reigns’ and slides with many a 
bump and whack all the way down to the bottom of pure slapstick and 
tomfoolery. 

On the way, comedy has passed through many odd transforma- 
tions for, as Cicero and others have sagely remarked, it ‘is an imitation 
of life, a mirror of civilization, an image of truth’. Since no two genera- 
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tions have yet interpreted life, civilization or truth in the same terms, 
the laughter of one epoch becomes the scandal or the mere boredom of 
the next. In nothing, however, has it proved itself more Puckish than 
in the line of commentators it has bewitched to its service. Sage 
philosophers from Aristotle on have pinned laughter on the dissecting 
board and tried to find its soul, forgetting that in the very process they 
have destroyed the thing for which they searched. 

Fortunately the Delight Makers of the world have paid no atten- 
tion to theories until long after they had achieved their goal. They 
have not been hampered by the stern thought, promulgated by 
Hobbes, Bergson and other adherents of the gloomy school, that 
laughter is based on superiority, malice, hostility and all unkindli- 
ness. They have not been chilled by the idea that, as Lord Chester- 
field maintained, it is ‘illiberal and ill-bred’, unless, indeed, it is the 
thoughtful laughter of Meredith’s beguiling essay. The comics of the 
world have not hesitated to appeal to pity, sympathy and tenderness, 
in spite of the theory also strongly advocated by Bergson that comedy 
must be devoid of emotion, nor have they refrained from condoning 
the worst iniquities, even though they are expected by the majority of 
worthy commentators to be the mentors of the race, castigating the 
sins and iniquities of society with the cat-o’-nine-tails of their wit. 
Ignoring the conflicting arguments of the scholars, the true comedian, 
whether playwright or actor, pursues one excellent rule, the rule called 
by Moliére the most important of all, that of pleasing his audience, of 
dissolving in laughter the miseries, the frustrations, the anxieties, the 
haunting fears that beset mankind. 

The difficulty with most criticism of comedy is that it attempts to 
limit the illimitable. In the theatre as in the world at large almost 
everything can be food for laughter or for tears. The sublime and the 
ridiculous are more than brothers, they are twins, often identical. 
This is perhaps the basic joke, this joke that nature played on man 
when she gave him a soul with which to aspire, made him dream, sense 
eternity, partake of godhead, and then clapped that soul into a body 
which is continuously deliquescent and requires constant, tedious and 
absurd ministrations. Food, drink, elimination, sex, these are the chief 
delights of slapstick and dumbbell, these and man’s incompetent 
struggle with his environment, his battles against the slings and arrows 
of physical accident that beset him on all sides. Brother Ass, the body, 
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is forever being hit over the head, belabored and bedeviled, while 
man’s soul, enmeshed in Bottom’s hide, indefatigably pursues the 
good, the true and the beautiful. 

If the comic form of one generation is alien to the next, this comic 
content, these themes, are eternal. We have become a little softer; we 
are perhaps a little less infantile in our reactions, a little more sensitive 
to the moment when the painful element of a joke becomes stronger 
than its absurdity, but we still split our sides when the boys in Room 
Service enjoy their longed-for meal, when Hermann Thimig eats spa- 
ghetti after repeated frustration, when Jimmy Savo stuffs himself at 
the hot-dog stand. The Perfect Fool today is a direct descendant of the 
first followers of Dionysus, but he has traveled long enough to acquire 
all sorts of impedimenta on his way. 

Our frontispiece shows him enthroned — a King of mockery. He is 
full of vitality and naive amazement. In spite of his years, a childish 
astonishment informs his rounded eyes, his bulbous nose, his billowy 
mouth. He is ugly, ungainly and endearing, clutching the inflated 
bladder that has been the fool’s sceptre from time immemorial, 
crowned with a battered hat, his whole costume a frenzied collection of 
the stylish and the ragged, worn with all the pride of a Beau Brum- 
mel. Loving kindness emanates from him and strange inventions are 
ever on his mind, inventions which will make life happier, simpler, 
richer in pleasures and experiences, more rewarding for all men. He 
will tell you about them in floods of lisping, stumbling phrases punctu- 
ated by inane wisecracks over which he will roar in even more inane 
delight. When he comes on the stage with his shambling gait, his 
beatific smile, his complete relaxation, his genial entente with his 
audience, he is the typical clown of all time. It is not what he says 
but what he is, the gusto of his being, the rich, earthy lines of his 
created personality, his vulgarity and cheerfulness, that make him 
irresistible. Ed Wynn is his perfect image. 

Hiram Sherman has something of this quality, with an added dash 
of mischievousness and innocent malice. Both of them are well on the 
hither side of pathos, which Victor Moore occasionally oversteps, so 
utterly earnest and absorbed is he in his role of the little man. In the 
famous guillotine scene of Let Em Eat Cake, no one could laugh over 
his eager efforts to mend the machine which was to kill him. Indeed 
all through his career as Vice-President, Mr. Throttlebottom, while 
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causing the diaphragm to quiver with continuous spasms of laughter, 
had a way of touching the heart as well. His is the very refinement of 
the classic picture of ‘he who gets slapped’. He is the little boy we 
have all known or been — the one who is always left out of the game, 
who trails after the gang, who is sent on errands, made to do tiresome 
jobs, and is forgotten when the fun is on. His ludicrous attempts to 
help are like those with which Marcelline used to convulse circus and 
Hippodrome audiences when he eagerly assisted the attendants to 
take up the enormous circus rug, and inevitably got rolled up inside of 
it. His terrors are like those of Bob Acres, devastating but not too 
great. His immense seriousness and concentration, his incredible 
efforts to be a big, bad boy, his never-ending bad luck, his constant 
scrapes and troubles, all these are modern versions of the pre-Aris- 
tophanic clown — that slave who was forever cheated and forever 
beaten. 

The Marx brothers, Willie Howard, Jimmy Durante, Fannie 
Brice, add another element to the comic scene, that of sheer vitality, 
violence, gusto. The detonation of such human bombs is irresistible. 
They raise the blood pressure of their audience by their mere presence. 
They will ‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove’, and your own dis- 
ciplined daemon bounds in vicarious joy. This gusto, this vs comica, 
runs like a forest fire through all comic acting. Aristophanes’ clowns 
abound in exuberant vitality, as do Shakespeare’s comics. A Rabe- 
laisian joy in eating, drinking, fighting, lechery and laughter were 
characteristic of the actors of the commedia dell’ arte as they were of 
the strolling players throughout Renaissance Europe. Grimaldi was of 
the breed: ‘His mouth, capacious and as if endowed with a never- 
ending power of extension seemed fitted to express every physical 
enjoyment and disgust,’ wrote a contemporary. ‘Roar like thunder 
once a year,’ was a rule of conduct of a strict order of New England 
celibates, and a little roaring in the company of the masters of the art 
is among the better forms of indoor sport. 

Drive and vitality are a characteristic not only of the comic actor, 
but also of farce comedy in general and the made-in-America variety 
in particular. If one human dynamo is good, a dozen are more than 
twelve times better, and when they are orchestrated by a master 
hand, the results are devastating. She Loves Me Not and Sailor, Be- 
ware! were in this tempo. George Abbott’s Boy Meets Girl, Three Men 
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DESIGN FOR LIVING 


‘Laughter echoing from the walls’ rings down 
the final curtain on Noel Coward’s study of 
a ménage a trois, with the author, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne in the principal roles. 


Vandamm 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
PASSES 


IN REVUE 





GEORGE M. COHAN, 
as F. D. R., watches 
over firesides and budgets 


in I’d Rather Be Right. 


JIMMY DURANTE, 
not too much disguised, 
gambols on the President’s 


lawn in Red, Hot and Blue. 
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on a Horse and Room Service are all hard-hitting, fast-moving, riotous 
events which keep the ball rolling. They are the director’s contribution 
to comedy, for in them it is not only the actor who lends his ebullience 
to a farcical and often fairly idiotic plot, but primarily the director who 
has seen and developed every comic value. It is mainly a question of 
timing, of swift shifts in attention, of unexpected turns and masterly 
surprises, that drive these shows to success. High spirits, good humor, 
a dash of antiseptic ribaldry, a sprinkling of satire, a gesture in the 
direction of the romantic, are the ingredients which, when whipped 
into action by a skilful ring-master, are guaranteed to release loud and 
quite unintellectual guffaws. They demand of the audience from the 
outset the presence of that essential mood for the enjoyment of 
laughter — a willingness to play. As Max Eastman has said, ‘The first 
law of humor is that things can be funny only when we are in fun.’ 
But since, according to his cheering theory, ‘humor belongs with 
anger, fear, hunger and lust among the irreducible elements of our 
affective life’, it seems certain that we will be able to go on enjoying 
the riotous cavortings of these bands of youngsters as long as there are 
directors perceptive enough to create theatre out of a rudimentary 
comic idea spiced with an abundance of energy. 

Energy was an equally important ingredient of the spectacles, — 
Follies, Passing Shows, Revues and Gaieties — which used to bedazzle 
the New York stage before the Great Depression and High Cost of 
Producing made such gorgeous gimcracks almost impossible. They 
were chiefly serviceable to comedy in that they provided gaudy frames 
for a long series of able comedians. They gave Leon Errol, — earnest, 
double-jointed, helpful — an opportunity to stagger about with in- 
credible piles of plates on his arm, always eager to serve in spite of a 
recalcitrant leg which inevitably buckled under him at the crucial 
moment landing him in a discouraged heap on the floor in the middle of 
broken dishes and collapsed furniture. They allowed Ed Wynn and 
Joe Cook wide open spaces in which to construct fabulous machines 
guaranteed to accomplish the simplest actions with the maximum of 
difficulty. They permitted Fannie Brice to continue her raucous career 
begun in burlesque, to introduce that intolerable brat Baby Snooks to 
an admiring world, to sing and dance — at one moment sentimental, 
at the next wildly ribald. In one of their happiest moments they im- 
ported Beatrice Lillie warbling nobly off key and proving with every 
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angle of her elbow, every lift of her eyebrow, every subtle and dev- 
astating inflection of her voice that one woman at least can carry the 
mantle of the great tradition of clowndom. 

The musical comedies also fostered and gave space and breaks to 
that irresistible band of comic dancers who, on the heels of the cake- 
walks and breakdowns of theearly minstrel shows, burst into staccato 
glory in the high days of jazz. Tap dancing, with Bill Robinson as 
pioneer and high priest, has grown high, wide and handsome, becoming 
a subtle and witty art under Fred Astaire’s dexterous feet and develop- 
ing all sorts of variations as new rhythms catch the ear and fire the 
imagination of young dancers. The comic dance is older than the 
theatre itself — a vestigial remainder of the drama’s less reputable 
parentage. Two thousand years ago the cordax was already frowned 
upon as outmoded and indecent, and Aristophanes boasted that he 
had banished it from the stage together with our old friend the slave 
that gets beaten, the fat man ‘always chewing and ever hungry’, 
phallic jokes and ‘low buffoonery’ in general. Fortunately Aristoph- 
anes’ plays belie his stern protests. They sweep along with plenty of 
raw and raucous jokes, plenty of clowning and even, for our entertain- 
ment, a description of a comic dance, the old cordax redivivus: 
‘Come,’ says the Chorus in The Wasps, ‘Let fly your kicks, so that the 
spectators may be overjoyed by seeing your legs so high in the air. 
Twist, tap your bellies, kick your legs to the sky. Show us the lightning 
whirls and twirls of your nimble limbs!’ And so, in spite of constant 
banning, the comic dancer has kicked and twirled, stamped, clogged, 
shuffled, tapped and shagged down the ages to the accompaniment of 
beating drum, snapping finger, thrumming string and wailing flute. 
For music can be as faithful a handmaid of comedy as any of the arts 
when she is so minded, and has always been an integral part of comic 
showmanship, most happily so when musician and librettist unite 
with actor and designer in such major delights as the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas and some of the recent collaborations between George 
and Ira Gershwin, Rodgers, Hart, Berlin, Kaufman and Moss Hart in 
varying combinations and Noel Coward and Cole Porter, each a host 
unto himself. 

The form has had only one or two geniuses in its service, beginning 
with Aristophanes himself whose plays were musical comedies of the 
finest type, combining wit, poetry, dancing, spectacle (and un- 
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doubtedly music also, though this is lost). He added an important 
element to the formula, that of political satire. Today it is still the 
musical show and the revue that most successfully support the the- 
atre’s prerogative in this line. Aristophanes would undoubtedly look 
with surprise at the amiable spoofing of the President, the Supreme 
Court and other sacred institutions which such a play as I’d Rather Be 
Right affords. Snozzle Durante’s impersonation of that much-maligned 
gentleman, the Father of his Country, would be nearer the Aristoph- 
anic mood, but nothing on our stage can approach the Greek play- 
wright’s virulence of attack. In our civilized day we limit that sort of 
vituperation to conversation and political backbiting. In the theatre 
we take our satire sugar-coated; laugh gently at our President, espe- 
cially when he is the amiable and much-beloved Cohan, weep for Vice- 
President Throttlebottom and sympathize with that harassed but 
ever-dignified mother, Queen Mary, as devastatingly presented by 
Helen Broderick. 

The revue formula is today an even better frame for satiric com- 
ment than the musical comedy, as has been amply proved this winter 
by the success of Pins and Needles. Short skits which can dash from 
political comment to poetic fantasy, which can alternate spoofs on 
current fads with caricatures of public personalities, which can leaven 
the whole with music, dancing, a song, a chorus and plenty of pretty 
girls, is a much-needed theatrical cocktail, and sorely missed along 
Broadway of recent years. The last generation remembers with relish 
the ‘good old days’ of Weber and Fields, long gone but not forgotten. 
In London the music halls maintain the tradition of the revue, but 
indulge sparingly in satiric comment. It remained for Labor Stage to 
burst out with gusto in a production that promises well for the future. 

If farce-comedy and high-pressure shows-with-music are among 
the American theatre’s more cheering contributions to the gaiety of 
nations, it is not because gentler as well as subtler forms of laughter 
are lacking. There is a school of typically American humor com- 
pounded of wisdom, tolerance and dry wit which is today triumph- 
antly exemplified in You Can’t Take It With You. Henry Travers as 
Grandpa in that play, George M. Cohan as Nat Miller in 4h, Wilder- 
ness! and Dudley Digges as Gramps in On Borrowed Time are striking 
examples of the type. Before their day William Hodge in The Man 
from Home and Frank Bacon in Lightnin’ delighted hundreds of 
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thousands with their salty and sentimental humors. And America’s 
most famous comedian was of this school: Joseph Jefferson, whose Rip 
Van Winkle was as hardy a perennial as any theatre is likely to pro- 
duce. Jefferson’s tang was richly American but his technique was 
universal. He was a thoroughgoing craftsman who took his job con- 
scientiously. ‘Anybody can be funny,’ he says in his autobiography, 
“but real comedy is the most difficult and serious business in the 
world.’ Or, as Moliére put it some three hundred years before: ‘It’s a 
strange business — this, of trying to make gentlefolk laugh.’ 

Moliére knew whereof he spoke, for as actor, manager and play- 
wright he had to tackle the whole complex problem single-handed. In 
his lifetime he covered the whole gamut of the comic from slapstick to 
high comedy, from Scapin’s roaring commedia dell’ arte antics through 
the witty verbal fireworks of Les Précieuses Ridicules and of L’ Ecole 
des Femmes to the passionate seriousness that makes Tartuffe and Le 
Misanthrope prototypes of the much later comedy-with-a-moral- 
purpose which justifies the muse in the eyes of the sober-minded. 
High comedy is undoubtedly the most difficult of the theatre’s arts. 
It is an equal chalienge to playwright and actor but, without the 
actor, the writer is lost. A brilliant comedian can whip a dull text to 
dizzy heights, as Ada Rehan and Mrs. Fiske did in their days of 
triumph, as Gertrude Lawrence, Ina Claire and Lynn Fontanne do 
today, sending their points ‘spinning to their laughs’, as John Mason 
Brown said of Mrs. Fiske, to the dazzled delight of all beholders. 

High comedy is the perfect flowering of the comic intelligence in 
the theatre, a more exacting art than tragedy and one of the theatre’s 
greatest joys. ‘The aim of tragedy’, wrote an unknown scholar in the 
third century A.D., ‘is to move the hearers to tears while the aim of 
comedy is to move them to laughter. Wherefor they say tragedy dis- 
solves life, and comedy consolidates it.’ 
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LEON ERROL 


who brought many a laugh with 
the ridiculous behavior of his wob- 
bly legs and wide-eyed look, used 
to turn up with horse and cart 
in unexpected places in the Zieg- 
feld Follies and other musicals. 











JOE COOK 


inventor of goofy appliances, de- 
vised for Rain or Shine a master- 
piece of unnecessary mechanisms 
which used a shot of seltzer to 
rouse a revolving band into play- 
ing “Three o’Clock in the Morning’. 


JIMMY SAVO 


up from New York’s burlesque 
houses to the Theatre Guild, had 
a chance in Parade to be the 
lovable underdog, stuff his maw 
with sauerkraut and gesticula- 
tions and own a canning factory. 


Vandamm 




















GEORGE ROBEY, ‘Prime Minister of Mirth’ in English vaudeville and revue. 























The English Drolls 
IVOR BROWN 


2 pe ART of the music-hall still flourishes in England and has had 
something of a revival recently. There are two main music-halls, 
giving vaudeville bills twice nightly to packed houses in central 
London — the Palladium and Holborn Empire — and many more 
flourish in the suburbs and provinces. Here variety reigns in its own 
right and by its own authority. These are not ‘cine-variety’ shows: 
there are no pictures shown. The type of humor is fairly broad, but it 
is not nearly so shameless or so sordid as the dreary filth which used to 
be paraded as fun in the New York burlesque theatres. 

The English music-hall is important, not only because it is still 
a vigorous institution, but because it has given to the films and some- 
times to the stage many of its most distinguished servants. (The idea 
at present is for Shakespearean clowns to be recruited from the music- 
hall; a favorite vaudeville ‘comic’ called Jay Laurier is now appear- 
ing in Shakespeare and in Shaw.) Moreover the music-hall has been a 
great school of technique in acting because the performer is usually 
a single figure who has to dominate a large and rather restless audi- 
ence, as soon as he appears. Drinking in the auditorium of the music- 
hall is now forbidden. But smoking is general and people go in and out, 
to and from the bars. There is, especially in the north and in Scotland, 
a tradition of dourness in the audience, who are often known to talk 
through, and even shout down, a turn which bores them. The poor 
performer has nothing to help him in his attack on this multitude ex- 
cept personality and skill. So these have to be exceptional. The ability 
to take command of the house shown by men and women of small 
physique is remarkable. One of the greatest English music-hall artists 
and a most finished and beautiful actor of juvenile parts is Georgie 
Wood, who is so small and has so gentle a voice that he might easily 
be taken for a boy of twelve. Yet, by his perfect knowledge of timing 
and by the charm of his personality, he exercises the authority of a 
great artist over all kinds of audiences and in the biggest houses. 
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The English music-hall was largely a Victorian creation and grew 
out of the English tavern or public house. One may say that it was 
created, accidentally, by Act of Parliament. Up till 1843 only the 
‘patent’ theatres of Covent Garden, Drury Lane and Haymarket 
were allowed to perform regular ‘straight plays’, classical drama, 
Shakespeare, and so forth, in London. Naturally the ‘patent’ houses 
guarded their monopoly jealously and no new theatres were built. 
There accordingly grew up a side-line of tavern play-rooms or Saloon 
Theatres where farces and musical burlesques were rendered as an 
adjunct to the supply of drinks. When the absurd and unjust restric- 
tions were abolished by the Act of 1843, a host of new theatres were 
soon built and the light drama and the farces moved into these more 
suitable and agreeable premises. The old tavern-rooms therefore had 
to find new attractions; the drama had deserted them so they devel- 
oped a species of smoking concert at which drinks could be served, 
while a Chairman sat at the top of the table to keep order and an- 
nounce the performers. 

That was the humble parent of the English music-hall, whose 
major artists are now summoned before the shiny shirt-fronts and 
jewelled bosoms of a Royal Command Performance. Here and there, 
especially in the manufacturing towns of the North of England, the 
tavern concert survives and lads who think they possess the making of 
a droll can have a chance to show their skill in a crowded, smoky room 
before the local beer-drinkers who deem themselves connoisseurs of 
clowning and are not too easily impressed. Many of the English come- 
dians start in that way. This art-form is genuinely proletarian. The 
youngsters begin by singing to their fellow-miners or fellow-workers in 
the mill or factory, receive the compliment of permission to sing in a 
tavern concert, where local agents and vaudeville producers drop in to 
snap up the likely talent. Sir Harry Lauder, the veteran Scottish 
comedian, began life in the coal-pits and many of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire comedians were happy to take a chance amid the clatter of 
glasses in a local saloon on a Saturday night. 

The art of the English music-hall, like that of nearly all clowning 
down the ages, ran to type. Just as the Italian Commedia specialized 
in its Harlequin, Pantaloon, Braggart, Clown, and so forth — types 
themselves going back, under other names, to the classical period — so 
the Muse of the English Tavern, when it became the Muse of the 
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Weekly Illustrated 





A Londoner watches the ‘ Verse and Prose’ company perform in a local pub 
The Dumb Wife of Cheapside, a farce drawn from Rabelais by Ashley Dukes. 





Mannell 


NELSON KEYS 


Known as ‘Bunch’, he is 
an uncommonly versatile 
English comedian who often 
plays as many as a dozen 
parts an evening in revue. 











NERVO and KNOX 


Perhaps the two most typi- 
cal English ‘crazy comedi- 
ans’, they now find out- 
let in low-comedy revue of 
the London Palladium type. 
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THE ENGLISH DROLLS 


Music-Hall, developed its own favorites. There was, for example, a 
special line of ‘dames’, i.e. male comedians impersonating shrewish, 
gossiping and perhaps tipsy old ladies, and of ‘male impersonators’, 
i.e. dashing young women who dressed up as masculine dudes (“mash- 
ers’ as they were then called) and swaggered about the stage in eve- 
ning dress, with top hat and cane, singing about Burlington Bertie and 
his desperate gaieties. Those who saw Mr. Noel Coward’s sketch about 
English music-hall performers, Red Peppers, will remember that 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence appeared in such a role; they will also re- 
member that the turn was hereditary. The business and jokes, as Mr. 
Coward observed, were good enough for his ‘ma’ — or was it grand- 
ma? That was a true touch. The craft does run in families and the 
types portrayed have remained just as constant as did old Harlequin 
and Pantaloon. The Lupinos, ‘for example, can trace their ancestry 
in continuous service of burlesque, acrobatics, pantomime, and then 
of music-hall, over two centuries. 

This favor accorded to the feminine ‘masher’ has now somewhat 
passed and only the sentimental veterans look back to the great days 
of Vesta Tilley, who sang her rollicking ditties of the boys about town 
to the men who liked to be regarded as boys about town. But certain 
other music-hall characters are as popular as ever. It is true that what 
was called the red-nosed comedian is not so reliant upon that scarlet 
feature or upon the broken umbrella which he used to carry. But the 
Tattered Man, with some queer hat perched on the top of his head and 
something very large and loose about his feet, is eternal. Charlie Chap- 
lin has stamped that image on the memory for as long as memory (and 
celluloid) can last. (But I believe that his chief early success in vaude- 
ville was in the role of the Drunken Swell. He came out of an English 
music-hall troupe called The Mumming Birds, directed by a master of 
craft named Fred Karno. This gang practised a violent, acrobatic kind 
of farcical turn with plentiful slapstick and falling about. The 
Drunken Swell is, like the Tattered Man, one of the undying figures 
of all this kind of nonsense. He spends the evening in a state of sup- 
posedly comic and incessant collapse. The Tattered Man, as a rule, 
appears in front of a backcloth showing a rather shabby urban view 
and then sings in a melancholy vein of humor about how life looks at 
the corner of the street.) 

In England this art of the music-hall is especially exciting be- 
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cause it is really native and really proletarian. The theatre has nearly 
always been an aristocratic or middle-class institution: it is too costly 
for the manual worker and its ideas are rarely his. But the music-hall 
comedian came, as a rule, from the manual worker’s class and sang 
and joked about the things he knew, too large families in too small 
homes, wives with tongues like saws, troublesome lodgers, beer, 
sausages, kippered herrings, betting, football-matches, boxing contests 
and a good soak on Saturday night. I remember an old patron of the 
halls quoting a song which he had heard back in the ’eighties and it is 
worth quoting because it so perfectly expresses a poor man’s dream of 
social glory and only a poor man could have written it or sung it to 
an audience of his own rank and kind. Here is the idea of the Man Who 
Has Done Well for Himself: 

He’d a garden to go in, with flowers all growin’, 

Buttercup, Daisy, Lily and Pink, 


He’d got education, right up to his station, 
And servants in uniform passing the drink. 


Horticulture, other culture and liquor served in livery! What a vision 
of delight! 

Of course the cinema cut into the music-hall. Indeed, the latter 
seemed likely at one time to succumb. But it did not suffer the worst. 
It has always depended largely and not in vain upon the vitality of its 
performers. As was said earlier, they were like Ibsen’s ‘alone-standing 
man’, single combatants confronted by the restless myriads. They had 
to storm their audiences: they never paused for a moment in the tu- 
mult of their attack, whether cultivating the sentimental or the 
absurd. If they let go for a second they were lost. Mr. Max Beerbohm 
once explained the popularity of the English music-hall by saying that 
people loved to see the grotesquely hideous ‘make-up’ of the perform- 
ers and the ugliness of dresses and scenes: they felt, by contrast, 
handsome and well-dressed, however homely and shabby they might 
be. That is ingenious. But I think it is more accurate, if less interest- 
ing, to interpret the pleasure of the music-hall audience in terms of 
vitality. They are themselves hard-working people: they have been up 
and on their feet since early morning, working outside or in the home. 
(The music-hall has always been well supported by the British work- 
ing-class mother who likes her glass of beer or port wine, relishes her 
joke, and does not mind it being broad.) Therefore, at their house of 
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THE ENGLISH DROLLS 


entertainment, these hard-pressed folk like to relax and enjoy the 
spectacle of high energy, to see clowns battering each other, to hear 
singers singing their hearts out, and to watch daring young men being 
preternaturally athletic and audacious on the flying trapeze. 

The type of turn in favor may vary. Dance orchestras, whose 
members leap about while they play ‘hot’ music, ‘swing’, and so on, 
have had, like negro trumpeters and other jazz-merchants, a consider- 
able vogue. The dashing comedienne with her sharp urban humor and 
a wink in her eye, a type in which Marie Lloyd excelled, has dwindled 
in favor. But the foundation of the show always has been, and always 
will be, the Funny Man. He may cultivate the plaintive, like Chaplin, 
or the aggressive style of nonsense, like George Robey. Sometimes he 
is coarse, sometimes not. One of the greatest favorites of the moment 
in the English music-hall is one Sandy Powell, who never touches a 
‘blue’ joke or suggestive bit of business. The essential thing is au- 
thority. The alone-standing man must rule. It may be by magnetism of 
personality, by brilliant technique or by sheer vitality. This is not 
so difficult for those who graduated in the tavern concert and had to 
make themselves felt and heard among the competition of tobacco- 
smoke, convivial chatter and orders for more drinks. It was the hard- 
est of all schools and only the toughest and most talented survived it. 




















Comic Strips 


gb ERE remained awake (toward dawn) 
only Socrates, Aristophanes and 
Agathon, who were drinking out of a 
large goblet which they passed round. 

° Socrates was insisting to the 
other two that the genius of comedy was 
the same as that of tragedy, and that the writer of tragedy ought to 
be a writer of comedy also. To this they were compelled to assent, 
being sleepy and not quite understanding his meaning. — Plato (The 





Banquet) 

Comedy is an imitation of an action . .. purgative of emotions, 
constructive of life, molded by laughter and pleasure. — Fohn Tzetzes 
(crzro-r180) 


It is the office of a comic poet to imitate justice and instruct life. 
— Ben Fonson 


C’est une étrange entreprise que celle de faire rire les honnétes gens. 
— Moliére 


Laughter always arises from a gaiety of disposition absolutely in- 
compatible with contempt and indignation. — Voltaire 


The world is a comedy to those that think, a tragedy to those that 
feel. — Horace Walpole 


And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
’Tis that I may not weep. 

— Byron (Don Juan) 

The laughter of satire is a blow in 

the back or the face. The laughter 

of comedy is impersonal and of 

unrivaled politeness, nearer a smile. 

. It laughs through the mind, 


for the mind directs it. — George 
Meredith 


Comedy has been particularly un- 
propitious in its definers. — Dr. 
Johnson 2% 





























National Comedy 
ASHLEY DUKES 


HE Italian Comedians, after plying their cheerful trade in France 

for more than a century, met with a misfortune which in its way 
was as inevitable as the catastrophe of any tragic drama. Year by 
year they had smiled on a Court and society that admired them. 
Did not their first celebrated company call themselves J Comici Gelosi 
because they were so jealous to please, and a second company J Comici 
Confidenti because they were so sure of pleasing? They had been guests 
on the stages of palaces and in the ballrooms of mansions, protected by 
royalty and summoned to its festivities, flattered by association with 
Moliére while they shared a playhouse with him, and encouraged to 
embroider their improvised scenes with French audacities. This was 
the golden age of international comedy, perhaps the only age in 
which comedy has ever been truly international. Harlequin, the 
Bolognese doctor, the fire-eating Captain, Pantaloon and the ladies 
with as many names as lovers, were favorites of all the civilized world, 
which was the world on either side the Alps. That a certain Shake- 
speare over the Channel wrote Twelfth Night while they were at the 
height of their fame could not cause them one pang of jealousy, for 
they never heard of him at all. (Nor did he hear much of them, to 
judge from his few allusions.) That Moliére under their reign became 
a popular playwright must have given them satisfaction, for they 
knew how much he owed to their art. They were happy exponents of a 
form which had perhaps endured since the Roman mimes, and was 
yet to endure another century or two — but not without a dissolution 
and rebirth. 

For suddenly, in May 1697, the reigning monarch Louis XIV 
found that he had no further occasion for their services. They had 
presumed on their own license, as the court fools in earlier times used 
to presume. Some old comedy they were about to revive was given 
the title of a contemporary romance, printed abroad and said to re- 
flect upon Madame de Maintenon. While the play was in rehearsal 
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and before the bills were even printed, the blow fell. A /ettre de cachet 
addressed to police headquarters announced that ‘the King has ex- 
pelled his Italian comedians, and His Majesty commands me to write 
to you, bidding you close their theatre tomorrow forever.’ 

Watteau and others have painted the scene of the next morning — 
the affixing of seals to the doors of the theatre and dressing-rooms, 
the rage of the Captain, the indignation of the Doctor, the senile 
despair of Pantaloon, the contortions of Harlequin who had at last 
and against his will become a tragic personage, the tears and entreaties 
of the ladies of the company who were suddenly transformed from 
soubrettes into mourners. All was of course in vain. The royal expul- 
sion from Paris and Versailles was absolute, though companies were 
allowed to be re-formed in the provinces at a distance of thirty leagues 
and upwards. Between this first act of the Italian comedy, the great 
period of mask and improvisation, and the second act which culmi- 
nated in its absorption into the Opéra Comique, there was an interval 
of nearly twenty years. This pause is significant in the history of the 
theatre, and especially of comedy. Like other pauses in the Renaissance 
it marked a break between two systems, old and new. In this case 
mediaeval fooling, which was an inversion of the solemnities of 
mediaeval religion, gave place to the comedy of character based on the 
consciousness of individual man and his adjustment to his surround- 
ings. And while tragedy made the human mind universally under- 
standable, that is to say, made itself international in appeal, comedy 
henceforth was always to some degree earth-bound and soil-bound, 
because it dealt with matters of experience and fact. 

To judge the effect of the break, we should return for a moment to 
the Italian Comedians. After the death of Louis they were recalled 
from Italy to France and permitted to play in the theatre of the Palais- 
Royal on evenings when no operas were to be sung; but the talented 
company were not quite the men and women who had suffered dis- 
missal. They were no longer at heart international pagans in a com- 
munity governed by an international Church. True, they were 
themselves as exemplary in devoutness as they had always been; 
and their first playbill after the return from banishment announced 
‘Au nom de Dieu, de la Vierge Marie, de Saint Frangois de Paule et des 
ames de Purgatoire, nous avons commencé a jouer le 18 mai par L’Heu- 
reuse Surprise’ (Z’Inganno Fortunato). The invocation of the spirits 
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of Purgatory may well have been an irony at their own expense. Being 
now artists fresh from abroad, they represented an Italian taste and 
fashion (perhaps rather like the present taste of London for Russian 
Ballet) which was from its nature bound to decline. Also the comedy 
of character, in the very country where they sought to re-establish 
themselves, had passed them by in a single stride. Harlequin, in the 
eighteenth century, was little more than a tradition and a gesture. 
Mankind had come to the conclusion that its proper study, on the 
stage, was man. 

The Italians preserved for a while the names of their characters, 
Harlequin in particular, and compromised with native taste by bringing 
French songs and comedies into their repertory. Writers like Marivaux 
came to their aid; but by the middle of the century half the company 
were French, and then another comedy within the comedy began to 
be played. The public tired in turn of French entertainment in the 
Italian style, and of the Italian entertainment which was introduced 
as a novelty to replace it. Long before the Revolution the stage of the 
Italian Comedy had been given over to light opera; and all that now 
remains of the tradition is the name of the Boulevard des Italiens, 
where stood the last theatre occupied by the company. Harlequin, 
by something like a miracle, survived all these vicissitudes and could 
even have been seen, until a few years ago, masquerading in some 
epilogue to English pantomime at Christmas. It would be rash, even 
now, to pronounce him dead. 

For the gesture and the tradition continue; and comedy shows a 
remarkable instinct to renew its earlier international forms. Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors and Moliére’s Amphitryon and the Amphit- 
ryon 38 of Jean Giraudoux revert unanimously to the Menechmae 
of Plautus, the comedy of mistaken identity which can embrace either 
the plot of gods descending to earth to be mistaken for men, or of men 
being mistaken for each other. Towards the year 2000 it is likely that 
an excellent new comedy will be written on this theme by some play- 
wright astute enough to read his dramatic history and honest enough, 
like Giraudoux, to borrow with an acknowledgment. Meanwhile 
Shakespeare’s version of Plautus (which has just had a triumphant 
production by Komisarjevsky at Stratford) holds its own with all 
successors. It is the ideal comedy for treatment in modern dress, 
perhaps with the two masters Antipholus in top-hats and the two 
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Dromios as their valets. This notion can be commended to any theatre 
with ambitions to revive the classic style. 

All through the earliest period of comedy as we now know it, 
that is the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, comedy produced 
these echoes of immemorial farce. There is the legend of the dumb wife, 
which comes from Terence and is related afresh by Rabelais and varied 
on the stage by Ben Jonson and Moliére. There is the tale of the man 
ennobled or enriched by sudden fortune, which made plenty of come- 
dies before the Bourgeois Gentilhomme. There is the tale of the pre- 
tended eunuch, which served Wycherley for The Country Wife after 
all the mediaeval fairs had been set laughing at its coarse humors, and 
after Moliére had found a subject in it for politer plays. There is 
the tale of the servant of two masters, which tells itself in the title 
of Goldoni’s comedy. There is the subtler tale of the valet who an- 
nounces his poverty-stricken master as a rich nobleman, lives on 
general hospitality and succeeds in marrying him to an heiress; this 
reappeared in our own time in Los Interesses Creados by Benavente. 
There are tales of woman-hating gentlemen and man-hating ladies 
who are duly reformed by readily-imagined measures. There are the 
countless short comedies of imaginary invalids, quack doctors, false 
clergymen and the like. Moliére tended to hark back to them because 
he stood so close to the time when they were the comedies of general 
acceptation. We ought in fact to call them universal and not inter- 
national; and it was only very gradually that the comedy of local 
significance and character supplanted their well-contrived maze of 
situation and intrigue. Even as late as Sheridan and Beaumarchais the 
survival is seen. 

If we borrow a definition from the theatre of the ancients, and call 
these two forms of comedy the Old and the New, the question arises 
how far the latter can make itself understood from country to country. 
It is not a matter of translation only; a century of pretty good trans- 
lation from French into English has shown that the French stage is 
untranslatable. Are The Way of the World and Le Misanthrope 
constantly played throughout England and America as supreme ex- 
amples of the comedy of manners? They are not. Is even The School 
for Scandal widely known outside the English-speaking world? You 
can search all the foreign playbills in vain for its title. Does any theatre 
outside France play Le Mariage de Figaro, which Carlyle thought a 
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portent of the French Revolution that was to follow? Its international 
operatic audience never heard of it as Beaumarchais’ comedy; nor of 
Le Barbier de Seville for that matter. What of the popular comedies of 
Scribe and Sardou? They had a brief international vogue because 
they made few pretensions and their subject-matter was universal 
in its banality. But think of Henry Becque’s La Parisienne; it is the 
admitted masterpiece of its period (the 1880’s) but its English or 
American performances can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, in the same vein of distinction, 
is more fortunate; it is deservedly played in many countries, but much 
less frequently than the same author’s drawing-room dramas like 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. In the same period as these works, a score 
of good comedies by Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans had their 
span of life and perished on their own stage. 

A single heroic comedy can make a wider impression; there is 
Cyrano de Bergerac, for instance, which witnesses to the international 
appeal either of romance or nasal disproportion. A deliberately un- 
heroic comedy like Arms and the Man is very nearly as effective in 
breaking national bounds, though one seems to remember it was once 
prohibited in Bulgaria as an affront to the kingdom’s dignity. Shaw’s 
comedies in general are international in thought and then provokingly 
national in some other respect; Candida remains incomprehensible 
in Paris and Yohn Bull’s Other Island in Berlin. Nor is Synge much 
happier in spite of having less intellectual axes to grind; The Playboy 
of the Western World has been conscientiously translated and per- 
formed, but neither Frenchmen nor Germans know what it is all 
about. Beside such major failures in world understanding, what does it 
signify that Berlin yesterday showed a liking for Somerset Maugham 
or that Paris today smiles appreciation of Noel Coward? For that 
matter, New York rejects this year’s comedy successes of London and 
London those of New York; next year may see a different fashion, 
but the cleavage will reappear. The record is not one of years but of 
decades and centuries. Since the modern age began, tragedy has been 
international currency and comedy (with the rarest exceptions) has 
not. 

It is true that the great comics of the screen, like Chaplin, break 
down every barrier as surely as the great clowns like Grock or the 
Fratellinis. But comedy on the screen is essentially vaudeville, just 
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as comedy in the circus is essentially commedia dell’ arte. The master- 
pieces of written comedy will not make pictures — and not because 
they are masterpieces of literature, but because they speak a special 
language of the theatre that belongs to men and women of the last 
three centuries. The older language of the theatre is still spoken and 
far more universally understood, though we do not always recognize 
its antiquity. Perhaps only in the light of history will it be seen how 
near the comics of today stand to Harlequin, and how far from the 
characters of Wilde or Synge or Schnitzler. 

All this does not mean that comedy is doomed to be more and more 
national in character, in so far as it walks the stage and employs 
the written word. On the contrary, a growing international sophistica- 
tion (which even war can only retard for the time being) will unite 
countries in an understanding of social life and character, so that 
eventually citizens of the United States of Europe and America will be 
able to laugh as heartily at themselves and one another as the citizens 
of Athens. We already have players ready to take the lead in such 
sophistication. But when the New Comedy (which is to say the comedy 
since Moliére) is thus freed from its nationalist spirit, it will be grace- 
less if it does not sometimes look back and acknowledge what it owes 
to the old Comedy from beyond the Alps. 
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LES FRERES FRATELLINI 


Francois, Albert and Paul, the three clowns 
who have delighted several generations of 
Parisians, shown in the circus ring with 
their stooge in a drawing by Jo Mielziner. 
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OTIS SKINNER as Colonel Bridau in Emile Fabre’s The Honor of the Family. 








Kindling the Divine Spark 
OTIS SKINNER 


T Is a matter of gratification that our theatre has no specific rule for 
| comedy acting. Could we turn out our comedians like Packards 
they would all be paragons. I can imagine nothing more ghastly. It is 
an art that cannot be taught; it is as variable as the wind, more unpre- 
dictable than the gambols of a kitten. It knows no law. 

And yet for several hundred years on the French and Italian stages 
comedy action was only to be found in definitely prescribed types. 
Spectators of the Commedia dell ’Arte demanded certain stage tricks 
from its Scapino, Dottore, Pantalone, and Capitano that were familiar 
not only to themselves but to their grandsires, clichés handed down 
from generation to generation, indelibly labeling each character. 

Moreover, if you would see tradition in its stereotyped perfection 
today, go to the Théatre Frangais for a revival of any Moliére comedy. 
It is as rigid as a religious ritual — the removal of the plumed hat, the 
snuff box, handkerchief, walking stick, the position of the hands, arms 
and feet follow the directions established by Jean-Baptiste Poquelin 
himself. 

The formal street salutation by a pair of greeting gallants, for 
instance, never varies. The long walking stick is planted at arm’s 
length to the left, held by the two middle fingers and thumb with the 
forefinger resting on the top; the right hand is swung over the head 
to the left, grasping the hat’s broad brim on that side; the hat is then 
lifted as one raises the lid to a basket (so that its removal may not 
disarrange the carefully curled peruke) and with a full-armed swing 
brought around to the saluter’s heart. It is then extended to the 
salutee and returned to the heart, whereupon, as each bends his torso 
in greeting, the hat once more circles the air and is restored to its 
original resting place with mathematical precision. 

And against this background, hung upon this traditional frame- 
work, the figures of Tartuffe, Les Précieuses Ridicules, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme come to life not alone in their own colors but as each 
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performer paints them. Constant Coquelin’s Mascarille was as differ- 
ent from other and lesser Mascarilles as day from night. 

Even the horse-play that Hamlet deplored in the clowns who ‘made 
the judicious grieve’ must conform to prescribed standards. But does 
not all this apply to the tragic muse as well? Assuredly. Nevertheless, 
in spite of established modes in acting, the Macbeths, the Hamlets, 
the Juliets and the Lady Macbeths have been as varied and multi- 
colored as seashore pebbles. 

However, it is the intellectual rather than the sentient appeal that 
Comedy makes to an audience who, when spectators of rapturous, 
thrilling or tragic scenes, may be stirred mainly by their sensuous fire. 
Before you take your seat at the performance of an emotional drama 
you may, if you will, check your critical faculties in the cloak room, 
but beware of doing that at a comedy. It won’t be necessary to carry 
your hammer, your axe or your scalpel, but the more alert your mind 
the greater your sum of enjoyment in the lines and the acted scenes. 

Swept along in an emotional or tragic part an actor may be effec- 
tive through a nervous intensity alone; a species of hysteria that acts 
as a smoke screen to his limitations becomes contagious with his 
audience. Many indifferent players have had wonderful first nights, 
but the day arrives when hysteria will not come at their beckoning. 

I remember with infinite amusement my early invocations to the 
bogie man of inspiration. There was one hurdle that grew higher and 
higher the farther it receded from my first performance — Laertes in 
Hamlet. Laertes has a terrific handicap to overcome: shortly after the 
opening of the play he disappears and for an hour and a half must sit 
in his dressing room drenched by inertia. At the end of Act 4 he comes 
tearing on the scene like a runaway horse, shrieking for vengeance for 
his father’s death. This is a pretty large order for anybody, — it was 
especially so for me. For a while, after my first acquaintance with this 
fiery young man, I was all excitement about him. My reception in the 
part was gracious and my press notices were fine. Then something 
happened. I had lost something. Where was the fire that had nearly 
consumed me a month ago? Only its embers were faintly visible. 

Dismayed, I resorted to every expedient to revive the dying flame. 
I went through violent callisthenics in my dressing room, put on box- 
ing gloves for a bout with my fellow players, tried deep breathing 
exercises until I was weak. Once I donned my street clothes, ran a mile 
out of a Western town and returning, scrambled precipitantly into my 
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stage costume. I bolted onto the scene breathless, with my heart 
pounding like a trip hammer. I was certainly a very excitable Laertes 
that night, but I never tried it again. It was all very childish. 

I was discovering that passionate impulse in the actor is dynamite, 
excellent when properly handled but liable to blow him to pieces unless 
skilfully controlled. A fine, sensitive reaction to the emotions of a 
character is a priceless possession for the player, but if he drowns 
himself in grief and gives all to Hecuba, he is far from the purpose of 
playing. He is the driver of a spirited team of feeling but he must keep 
a cool head and hold a tight rein. Tears and thrills are for his audience, 
his the business of administering them. Too copious a shower back 
stage will produce a drought in front of the curtain. 

Sarah Siddons, Melpomene’s majestic daughter, once said to a 
talented associate, ‘Kelly, you feel too much; if you feel so strongly 
you'll never make an actor.’ This august lady, who at the domestic 
dinner table stabbed her boiled potato as if she were murdering King 
Duncan, and who once, while pricing some calico, terrified the 
mercer’s clerk by demanding in Lady Macbeth’s sepulchral tones, 
‘In God’s name, sirrah, will it wash?’ wore her crown ‘with a differ- 
ence’, but she was never so torn by her tragic woes as to upset her 
mental balance. To quote William Winter, ‘When playing Constance 
she wept over Prince Arthur so copiously that his collar was wet with 
her tears; yet when she rushed from the stage in the full tide of over- 
whelming anguish she would walk placidly to the green room taking 
snuff with the utmost composure.’ 

Even our high priests and priestesses of ecstasy, the elder Booth, 
Matilda Heron, Fanny Janauschek and Clara Morris, never lost 
themselves in the flood. Morris could turn on the taps at will but her 
clutch on the gauge was always sure and steady. It is singular that so 
eminent a practitioner as Henry Irving should have held to the theory 
of free abandonment to deep feeling in acting. 

The gifted Garrick who held the supremacy of Old Drury for over 
three decades would sometimes, after he had lifted the audience from 
their chairs with an outburst as King Lear, turn up stage waiting for 
applause to subside and say to the actor playing the Fool, ‘This is 
stage feeling. It got them, Joe.’ 

I have never known a great actor to ‘lose himself in his part’ (as 
the phrase goes) ; he may be in a state of great exaltation but unless he 
has completely lost his self control he can never forget that he is on a 
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stage, before an audience, and has a part to play. This notwithstanding 
the legends concerning those intrepid explorers into Alcoholia, George 
Frederick Cooke and Junius Brutus Booth, whose adventures in that 
misty land were wild and hilarious. 

However, we are talking about Comedy. What have tears and 
strides, elocution, woes and passions, ambition and grandeur to do 
with the Comic mask? Everything. Thalia and Melpomene are cou- 
pled and inseparable, but the little hussy, Thalia, is the fairer sister; 
she can say with Beatrice, ‘There was a star danced and under that 
was I born.’ They must both present themselves for favor before an 
audience. Comedy, however, demands more of both audience and 
player than her sombre mate; she’s a fickle jade and you must be 
mentally alert if you would catch her moods, quick to detect her 
surprises, the subtle wit of her sayings and the quiet but eloquent 
suggestions in her pantomime, tolerant even when she beats you with 
a bladder. 

Tragedy may take you into a bleak barn and move your heart to 
pity, sympathy or terror, but Comedy must furnish her house with 
meticulous care and be mighty busy about it. She has the more difh- 
cult job to do. 

When the curtain goes up on a comedy of wit, of manners, of 
amusing character or situation for the first time, the chances are that 
it is only partly prepared. It hasn’t met its associate director — an 
audience; that audience will be the final arbiter to tell author, actor 
and producer what is right and what is wrong. The higher its intel- 
ligence the more vital, of course, becomes its assistance. But it must be 
remembered that acting is not a one-sided affair. It is a collaboration 
between actor and audience that makes for cohesion and unity, and it 
is the business of the actor’s art to keep this partnership a secret to 
himself. Too open an avowal of it defeats his aims and breaks the 
connection. 

A comedy may be rehearsed fifty times and its every nuance and 
detail worked out with microscopic direction but behind the first 
night’s curtain there is always a huge interrogation mark. I do not 
refer to the open verdict whether or no such and such a performance 
is a failure or a success. The audience is the unconscious barometer by 
which the actor judges the even running of his machine. He must time 
his pace to its mood. He has learned by experience in other plays 
what is effective and what is not, but every new part is an experiment. 
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There is no such thing as an abiding rule, and he is never quite sure. 
Before the premiére of Kismet my wife, who had watched the re- 
hearsals, felt sanguine about the outcome. She had no fears for me 
and said as much to manager Charles Frohman. ‘Mrs. Skinner,’ he 
replied, ‘you never know. Otis may sneeze at the wrong moment.’ 

The performance of any important new comedy is filled with sur- 
prises on its opening night, even to its author; things showing positive 
brilliance will ebb into ditch water. Disaster may overtake a humor- 
ously risqué phrase by undue emphasis rendering it offensive. On the 
other hand, lines completely ignored at rehearsal become highlights 
in the performance. The player, perhaps, will be stopped by a burst 
of delight midway in a speech that has seemed utterly trivial. 

There may also be occasions when he finds by that sixth sense which 
defies analysis — merely something vaguely felt — that he is playing 
a character at a non-adjustable angle to his audience and must alter 
his entire conception of the part’s possibilities. It was once my fortune 
to have this untoward upset happen to me as Colonel Philippe Bridau 
in The Honor of the Family. In studying the part I found him, as I 
thought, the typical swashbuckler; he was a familiar character to me. 
I had played many such. He smashes through the play, relentlessly 
hewing away all obstacles. 

We opened for a tryout at New Rochelle on a terribly stormy 
night, almost unannounced, to a sparse audience. The first act 
dawdled along until my appearance — a melodramatic burst upon the 
scene one minute before the curtain. I knew I couldn’t fail, it was one 
of those flawlessly-written, actor-proof situations. I was prepared for 
the applause that followed. It was a small riot drowning the racket of 
rain on the theatre’s roof. There were half a dozen recalls for the 
company and when I took my own I was greeted with a howl of glee. 
The play continued; the moment I reappeared in the second act the 
howl broke into a general hearty laugh. That laugh revealed my real 
identity, I was no romantic hero. ‘Good Lord,’ I said to myself, ‘ this 
Colonel Bridau is funny!’ From that moment my path was easy. 
Through the weeks that followed, The Honor of the Family developed 
into an unusual success and more and more on the comedy side which 
I elaborated bit by bit. It took many weeks to reconstruct the play. 
Thanks to the wise stage direction of my audience I played the 
Colonel for four seasons. 

To a comedy long runs are always detrimental, sometimes fatal. 
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The players grow careless, allowing their minds to stray away from 
their work. The original spirit and freshness drift into inertia or else to 
exaggeration and over-stressing of points. 

While playing Mrs. Malaprop to Joseph Jefferson’s Bob Acres, 
Mrs. Drew, to her distress, found her comic speeches going very flat. 
She consulted Mr. Jefferson. ‘I’m not getting the laughs I used to 
get,’ she said, ‘what’s the matter?’ 

“Mrs. Drew,’ he answered, ‘it’s because you read the lines as 
though you thought them funny. Try reading them seriously.’ 

I asked Jefferson how he managed to keep himself alert and 
spontaneous in Rip Van Winkle and Bod after thousands of perform- 
ances. 

‘I have a very simple method,’ he said. ‘I force myself into the 
belief that I am playing them for the first time. I say, “This is an in- 
teresting fellow. I’m glad I met him.” You set the tone and tempo of 
your acting from your various audiences, and you must not be caught 
napping. Work like the dickens when you’re studying your effects, but 
don’t carry your tools into the theatre. Leave them in the workshop. 
Most anybody can be funny but real comedy is the most serious and 
difficult business in the whole world. It’s a shy thing — comedy — 
chase it too hard and it runs away from you. I found that out when 
Billy Florence and I were a two-star team in The Rivals. I had been 
used to work all the tricks of terror in the duel scene, shaking knees, 
ghastly face, etc., as Acres sneaks off with his courage oozing from his 
fingertips. They used to laugh tremendously at it and, of course, I 
liked the laughter — but I must be fair to Florence. I must give him 
a show as Sir Lucius O’Trigger. So I didn’t work at all. I gave Sir 
Lucius a look and turned and walked quietly into the wings and, by 
George! they shouted louder than ever.’ 

“Never rush your comedy points,’ he once told me. ‘The more 
quiet and deliberate you are the better your effect.’ 

There was an occasion when I pursued a laugh for two weeks before 
I captured it. As the beggar, Hajj, in Kismet I was thrown into a 
stygian dungeon. After bemoaning my fate for some moments and 
calling on Allah to avenge my wrongs, from out the darkness came 
the jeering voice of my dearest foe. With a yell of triumph I re- 
sponded with, ‘Allah is good! We shall end side by side. I die content.’ 


Sheer melodrama — nothing particularly comic in that. One night a 
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slight titter from out front caught my ear. Sensing a humorous slant 
in the line, I began experimenting. Night after night I tried every 
inflection, pace and vocal pitch to call it back. It still eluded me. At 
times the laugh was more pronounced but never spontaneous, until 
I struck the exact technique — a high pitched initial note descending, 
like a skier shooting down a slide, to the finish. It was pure vocal trick- 
ery. Comedy imposes many such tricks. 

The notable controversy between Irving and Coquelin regarding 
the expenditure of deep personal feeling in acting is still remembered. 
Irving on the emotional side, Coquelin the advocate of carefully 
planned and delivered effect. There should really have been no dispute 
at all. Both were right. It was the tragedian arguing against the 
comedian. 

There is no such thing as ‘natural acting’, if by that you mean the 
photographic and cinematic reproduction of the individual in every- 
day life. It is entirely an artificial process, however colloquially 
presented. To a young eighteenth-century farceur who claimed that 
his success lay in acting as nature dictated, the old comic, Munden, 
retorted, ‘Nature? Nature be damned! You make them laugh.’ To 
my mind a performance is perfect only when the player is keyed to 
great and resilient elation, when his heart is beating a little faster, 
when the emotions of his character expose themselves clearly to his 
eye and color his movement. In that clarity new things born of the 
moment’s impulse suggest themselves and become incorporated in 
succeeding performances. 

But — and here is the paradox — possessing all these he must still 
be the cool-minded and alert technician whose efficiency is brought 
about by long study and experiment. 

Those who had the good fortune to witness Gertrude Lawrence’s 
brilliant performance'in Susan and God saw technical invention at its 
best. Its variety was infinite, its timing perfect and its spirit irresistible. 

I recall the late Mrs. Fiske’s strikingly individual methods in 
many plays. Learning her vocation from childhood she became mis- 
tress of a comedy expression that never failed her. She saw life through 
the lens of the acted scene. Although her nature was ‘subdued to what 
it worked in like the dyer’s hand’ her instinct for truth was unerring. 
When all is said, acting, tragic or comic, knows no definite rule. Genius 
submits to no restraint. In its last analysis it is a case of PERSONALITY. 
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Custard Pie to Cartoon 


MORTON EUSTIS 


Emer is watering the garden. Henry steps on the hose. Elmer looks down 
the nozzle to see where the water has gone. Henry takes his foot off the 
hose, expecting the water to shoot into Elmer’s face. But Elmer non- 
chalantly turns the hose on Henry instead. 


HIS might be a description of a scene on an improvised stage in a 

French or Italian market-place, of an English music-hall sketch 
or of a vaudeville number acted by Weber and Fields. It happens to 
be a summary * of the plot of L’Arroseur Arrosé, one of the earliest 
motion pictures ever produced — a two-minute comic marvel, filmed 
in a single shot by the Lumiére brothers in France, about 1895. 

In the next twenty years, all the familiar types that audiences 
had laughed at for centuries in the theatre — the fat man, thin man, 
the rogue, the lout, the eternal scapegoat and the tragic buffoon, the 
ridiculously clothed, the absurdly bearded — were immortalized in 
flickering shadows. They raced across the screen ‘throwing and re- 
ceiving custard pies’, as Gilbert Seldes has expressed it, ‘hitting one 
another with mallets, performing incredible acts of violence, arriving 
at impossible crises out of which they emerged in defiance of all the 
laws of nature’. Long before the infant prodigy known as the cinema 
had learned to talk or even to take itself seriously as an ‘art’, almost 
every variety of comic scene, situation and style of acting that the 
stage had ever known — from Aristophanes to the modern dramatists, 
from Harlequin and Pantaloon to the brashest twentieth-century 
clown — had been reproduced in celluloid. 

This record may have some intrinsic value, purely as a record, 
but the fact that the screen has mirrored the comic heritage of the 
theatre, however faithfully, is of no great significance in itself. All 
the comedy of pantomime is cinematographic — slapstick especially 
so — and practically all comedy, except high comedy, is pantomimic 
in essence. The screen, quite naturally, made full use of material that 
had already proved ageless in the world’s music-halls, and was, at 
the same time, ‘up its own alley’, so to speak. The real value of the 

* Described in Footnotes to the Film, edited by Charles Davy. 
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record lies in the fact that it is not simply photographic but a restate- 
ment of stage verities in terms of the photography of motion. The 
rabbits in the hat are all theatre-bred but the hat is a special screen 
property. And the conjurer (when he has been astute) has handled 
this prop with motion-picture gloves. 

Unreeling the film library of comedy — from the earliest two-min- 
ute flickers, through the hectic Keystone two-reel comedy gyrations 
that started Chaplin on the road to fame and full-length features, down 
to our own times, when actors are vying with cartoon characters and 
directors for leading honors as screen comedians — one thing is 
instantly clear. The camera, in every successful picture, has been as 
important a character as the clown. That may seem to be a sweeping 
statement — especially when the clown is, like Chaplin, a genius. 
But, technically, as Chaplin knows better than anyone, it is true. 

The camera has not only enabled the cinema to widen its bounda- 
ries beyond the range and the limitations of any cramped proscenium, 
to focus upon a mob of thousands or on a finger tip, on an express 
train or on a baby’s crib (self-evident capabilities), but it has given 
it a scope and flexibility much wider still — the power to select, to 
arrange, to magnify and to distort its material in such a way as to 
gain effects of comedy from the mechanics of photography and pro- 
jection as well as from plots and counterplots, action and dramatics. 
Sorting its comic ingredients, a highlight here, a lowlight there (and 
everywhere a lowbrow); superimposing one shot upon another, dis- 
solving from one incredible close-up to an equally cock-eyed pano- 
rama, angling and fading, cutting and splicing, using every known 
device of trick photography and projection to obtain absurd illusions 
of speed, impossible effects of violence, exaggeration and visual dis- 
tortion, the screen has developed a brand of comedy which, whatever 
its absolute merits or defects, belongs exclusively to its own medium. 
It is not only interpretive, it is creative; it is cinematographic in its 
shadows as well as its substance, and it could be presented nowhere 
but in a moving-picture house or palace. 

The first film comedies (L’Arroseur Arrosé is a good example ot 
the type) were not motion pictures at all but photographs on motion- 
picture film. The camera never moved, except, perhaps, by accident; 
the performers stayed within the range of exposure, and they (and the 
audience) were delighted when their figures were visible on the screen. 
Georges Méliés, in his studio in Montreuil, in 1896, was probably the 
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The Gold Rush (1925), one of the most famous of cinema comedies. 


With Harry Myers in City Lights (1931), a film Chaplin directed. 
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An Impossible Voyage (1904), one of 
the trick films produced and di- 


The Navigator (1924), Buster Keaton’s 


masterpiece, made by Metro-Gold- ; 
wyn with Donald Crisp directing. rected in France by Georges Méliés. ; 
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Mabel Normand and Mack Sennett in § 
Barney Oldfield’ s Race for a Life (1913). i 


Louise Fazenda and Charlie Murray 
in a Keystone comedy made about 1917. 
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CUSTARD PIE TO CARTOON 


first man to realize that the cinema must be an independent form of 
entertainment rather than a chronicle. Discovering and then using 
the same kind of camera tricks and scenic illusions which later, in a 
perfected form, were to make Mack Sennett and D. W. Griffith fa- 
mous, he filmed the first real motion-picture comedy shorts — not to 
mention dramas and fantasies. With this passing tribute to Méliés, 
who never received the credit, financial or otherwise, that was his 
due, and a brief mention of his compatriot and contemporary, Ferdi- 
nand Zecca, who also made some good experimental comedies, the 
scene now shifts to Hollywood in about 1913 (with slight murmurs of 
disapprobation from England where a series of comedies much on the 
order of the Lumiere pictures were being turned out) and the Keystone 
comedians hurl themselves broadside into the picture. 

Although a good deal of nonsense has been written about the 
‘high art’ of Mack Sennett’s famous rough-house brawls (as revivals 
of the pictures have proved from time to time) there is no doubt that 
Sennett and his gang of comedians — Ben Turpin, Hank Mann, 
Chester Conklin, a big fellow called Fatty Arbuckle and a little one 
known as Charlie Chaplin — convulsed the populace in much the 
same manner, and with the same gags, as the great comics of the past; 
or that Sennett used the camera to the best possible advantage. 

“The immortal Keystone cops in their flivver,’ to quote Mr. Seldes 
again, ‘mowing down hundreds of telegraph poles without abating 
their speed, dashing through houses, losing wheels and continuing, 
blown to bits and reassembled in mid-air; locomotives running wild 
yet never destroying the cars they so miraculously send spinning 
before them; airplanes and submarines in and out of their elements, 
everything capable of motion set into motion, and, at the height of 
the revel, the true catastrophe’ — all these were comic inventions 
(and they were funny) which could not be duplicated in any other 
medium. And Chaplin, who went miles beyond the Keystone comedi- 
ans in the years to come, who was imaginative and creative, as Mr. 
Seldes says, where they were only inventive, always depended on 
the same kind of material for his climactic scenes. A master of panto- 
mime, he made the clown himself an immortal figure, human and 
intensely pathetic — though never too human or pathetic to fall into 
the gutter for a laugh. He refined the technique and tempered, mildly, 
the exaggeration and vulgarity; he clarified, greatly, the structure of 
the scenario and improved the gags. But he was always a Keystone 
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comedian at heart and he had the sense, or genius, never to forget it. 

Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton — these names 
stand out among hundreds of others in the galaxy of movie comedy 
in the later days of the ‘silent era’, and Chaplin’s name towers over 
all the rest. The Gold Rush, Shoulder Arms, a dozen other pictures, 
proved that the movies were perfecting a comedy technique in farce 
and slapstick that was individual and creative. Then, in 1927, Al 
Jolson’s voice was heard bleating a mammy song from the flat surface 
of a surprised silver screen; ‘sound’ had arrived and the only real 
comedy in the movies for the next few years (except for Chaplin who 
refused to surrender to the ‘squawkies’) was the comedy of the unin- 
tentional. Trying to rely on dialogue for laughs, the movies seemed 
to forget everything they had learned in the past; the pictures no 
longer moved; they were static and completely uncinematographic. 
The screen failed to realize that dialogue should be used only to 
heighten the comic effects. And a barren period ensued. 

It was not until W. C. Fields and the Marx Brothers reintroduced 
the silent technique of comedy, supplemented and, no doubt, embel- 
lished by sound (though many people still believe that the Marx 
Brothers would be just as funny if they were silent), that movie com- 
edy seemed once again to be headed out of the doldrums. In France 
in parts of 4 Nous La Liberté and almost all of Le Million René Clair 
demonstrated how a director, who used dialogue only when it was 
essential, could make an expert farce satire on modern life in a pure 
motion-picture medium. Producers, everywhere, began experimenting 
with different forms of comedy, a few successful, the majority a failure. 

Walt Disney alone, in the medium of the cartoon, created a type 
of comedy as new as it was old, which has the same universal appeal 
as Chaplin’s. Mickey Mouse, Pluto, Donald Duck, the Seven Dwarfs, 
are the direct descendants of the Keystone comedians, the commedia 
dell’arte players or the comic actors of the ancient Greek festivals. 
Disney’s materials, as he himself has said, ‘are anything the brain can 
imagine and the hand can draw — all human experience: the real 
world and dream worlds, color, music, sound, and, above all, motion.’ 

If the directors of flesh and blood comedians can only learn to 
concentrate on motion, too, movie comedy may once again regain its 
lost vitality, as it has shown signs of doing on numerous occasions, 
and, with the aid of dialogue, become louder, funnier and freer 
as a medium of expression than it has ever been in the past. 
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William Lynn and the trio of race bet- 
ters in Three Men on a Horse (1935). 
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Eddie Cantor: shiek, minstrel, matador. 
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Victor Moore as Rev. Moon and Public 
Enemy No. 13 in Anything Goes (1934). 





Groucho, Harpo, Chico, of the Marxes. 
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GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


The English entry in New York’s Jnternational Revue of 1930. 














Playwrights’ Sample Book 


One Hundred Years of American Laughter 


HE American theatre has developed only recently the detachment, 
focus and sense of humor necessary for a really healthy laugh at, and 
with, the life it mirrors, yet comedy cannot be termed an entirely new prod- 
uct in the United States. Nearly a century ago Anna Cora Mowatt delighted 
this land and others with her florid and somewhat heavy-handed ridicule 
of New York’s social climber; a half century before that Royall Tyler’s The 
Contrast was amusing and steadying the self-conscious young Republic with 
its portrayal of the gangling, soft-hearted but hard-headed Yankee. And 
fifty years ago Harrigan and Hart helped to pull the country out of its other 
Depression by retailing the farcical adventures of an Irish immigrant and 
his ambitious wife. 

Late in the nineties the popularity of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest, more international than English or Irish in its humor, im- 
pressed upon American playwrights the possibilities of a new-fangled and 
subtle comedy of manners. A vigorous, if somewhat confused, crop of ‘funny 
plays’ sprang up, and petered out in a craze for farce-melodramas. With the 
renascence of American drama after the World War the maturing stage, 
shifting its attention from outward eccentricities to inner contrasts, again 
found laughter one of its most dependable assets. Since then everything from 
Hollywood studios and the southern Negro’s Heaven to the Chicago jail and 
the Long Island salon has furnished material. 

Playwrights and publishers have kindly given permission to use these 
brief excerpts, which guide a reader back along the uneven route American 
laughter has followed in the last hundred years. 


hi Began a three weeks run at the Park Theatre, 
Fashion New York, March 24, 1845. The first and best in 
a long series of early characterizations of Amer- 


ANNA CORA MOWATT ica’s nouveaux riches. From Act I. Mrs. Tiffany, 
arbiter of Manhattan society, discusses culture 
and the servant problem with her French maid. 

MRS. TIFFANY. (Dressed in the most extravagant height of fashion) Is every- 
thing in order, Millinette? Ah! very elegant, very elegant, indeed! There is 

a jenny-says-quoi look about this furniture, — an air of fashion and gentility 

perfectly bewitching. Is there not, Millinette? 

MILLINETTE. Oh, oui, Madame! 
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MRS. TIFFANY. But where is Miss Seraphina? It is twelve o’clock; our 
visitors will be pouring in, and she has not made her appearance. But I 
hear that nothing is more fashionable than to keep people waiting. — None 
but vulgar persons pay any attention to punctuality. Is it not so, Millinette? 

MILLINETTE. Quite comme il faut. — Great personnes always do make little 
personnes wait, Madame. 

MRS, TIFFANY. This mode of receiving visitors only upon one specified 
day of the week is a most convenient custom! It saves the trouble of keeping 
the house in order and of being always dressed. I flatter myself that J was 
the first to introduce it amongst the New York ¢e-/ight. You are quite sure 
that it is strictly a Parisian mode, Millinette? 

MILLINETTE. Oh, oui, Madame; entirely mode de Paris. 

MRS. TIFFANY. (Aside) This girl is worth her weight in gold. Millinette, 
how do you say arm-chair in French? 

MILLINETTE. Fauteuil, Madame. 

MRS, TIFFANY. Fo-tool! That has a foreign — an out-of-the-wayish — sound 
that is perfectly charming, and so genteel! There is something about our 
American words decidedly vulgar. Fowtool! how refined. Fowtool! Arm-chair! 
what a difference! 

MILLINETTE. Madame have one charmante pronunciation. (Mimicking 
aside) Fowtool! Charmante, Madame! 

MRS, TIFFANY. Do you think so, Millinette? Well, I believe I have. But a 
woman of refinement and of fashion can always accommodate herself to 
everything foreign! And a week’s study of that invaluable work — French 
Without a Master —has quite made me right at home in the court language of 
Europe! But where is the new valet? I’m rather sorry that he is black, but 
to obtain a white American for a domestic is almost impossible; and they call 
this a free country! 


, , One of the most popular of the ‘Mulligan’ 
At the Mullig ans series, written about 1881 by Harrigan for vaude- 
Reception ville performance by himself and Hart, who had 


the female lead. Harrigan later turned the skit, 
EDWARD HARRIGAN _ Withalterations, into a chapter in The Mulligans, 
' a novel (from which we quote) published in 1go1 
by G. W. Dillingham, New York. From Scene ii. 
Cordelia Mulligan, married for twenty-five years 
to Dan, an Irish-American grocer, discovers a 
letter which she believes to be evidence of her hus- 
band’s infidelity. She has just drunk from a red- 
labelled bottle left on her bedroom mantlepiece 
by Rebecca, the negro maid. 
“Cordelia dying!’ cried Dan, running and dropping on his knees before 
her and throwing his arms about her: ‘The wife o’ me bosom dying? Speak 


to me, Cordelia! Speak to me! I’m yere husband, Daniel!’ 
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‘Oh, man, man! Yere wife is dying!’ cried Planxty. 

‘Cordelia, me darling! Look up! Open yere eyes! Yere Daniel — Yere 
husband is here!’ 

‘Stand away!’ cried Cordelia, gathering her remaining strength and 
rising from the sofa, holding aloof the ‘Roach Poison’. ‘One more drink, 
and I’m a corpse!’ 

Dan quickly snatched the bottle from his wife’s hands and read the 
inscription. 

‘“Roach Poison!”’’ he cried. ‘She’s poisoned! Me wife’s poisoned! Help, 
help!’ 

Ridgeway and Planxty sustained Cordelia, who was completely ex- 
hausted. Mulligan’s cries brought the people, black and white, into the draw- 
ing room. 

‘What’s the matter? What’s the matter?’ 

‘Me wife’s drank the roach poison from this bottle!’ Dan held the bottle 
up to the drunken gaze of his guests. 

Rebecca snatched the bottle from Dan’s hand. 

‘Did she drunk it from dis bottle?’ 

‘Yis, yis!’ repeated Dan. 

‘Dere ain’t roach pison in dat bottle!’ 

“What is it?’ demanded the crowd. 

‘Whiskey!’ the black girl shouted. 

The assemblage roared with laughter, as Dan snatched the bottle from 
Rebecca and cried: ‘Cordelia! Yere husband, Daniel, will die wid ye!’ He 
then drank a swallow of the liquor that was left . . . and passed the bottle 
to Rebecca, who swallowed the remainder of the contents, shouting: ‘We'll 
all die together!’ 


First produced in New York late in 1895, only 
The Importance of a few months before Wilde’s departure from the 


Being Earnest English stage. This comedy of manners, although 
& not a sample of American drama, served as a 
model to America’s playwrights, stretching its in- 

OSCAR WILDE fluence down to the World War. From Act II. 
Cecily and Gwendolen, in love with different 

‘Ernests’, confide in each other over a tea-table. 


CECILY. (Rather shy and confidingly) Dearest Gwendolen, there is no reason 
why I should make a secret of it to you. Our little county newspaper is sure 
to chronicle the fact next week. Mr. Ernest Worthing and I are engaged to 
be married. 

GWENDOLEN. (Quite politely, rising) My darling Cecily, I think there must 
be some slight error. Mr. Ernest Worthing is engaged to me. The announce- 
ment will appear in the Morning Post on Saturday at the latest. 

cEcILY. (Very politely, rising) I am afraid you must be under some mis- 
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conception. Ernest proposed to me exactly ten minutes ago. (She shows her 
diary.) 

aioe, (Examining the diary through her lorgnette carefully) It is 
certainly very curious, for he asked me to be his wife yesterday afternoon at 
5:30. If you would care to verify the incident, pray do so. (She produces a 
diary of her own.) I never travel without my diary. One should always have 
something sensational to read in the train. I am so sorry, dear Cecily, if it is 
any disappointment to you, but I am afraid J have the prior claim. 

cEcILY. It would distress me more than I can tell you, dear Gwendolen, 
if it caused you any mental or physical anguish, but I feel bound to point 
out that since Ernest proposed to you he clearly has changed his mind. 

GWENDOLEN. (Meditatively) If the poor fellow has been entrapped into 
any foolish promise I shall consider it my duty to rescue him at once, and 
with a firm hand. 

cEcILy. (Thoughtfully and sadly) Whatever unfortunate entanglement 
my dear boy may have got into, I will never reproach him with it after we 
are married. 

GWENDOLEN. Do you allude to me, Miss Cardew, as an entanglement? 
You are presumptuous. On an occasion of this kind it becomes more than a 
moral duty to speak one’s mind. It becomes a pleasure. 

cEcILy. Do you suggest, Miss Fairfax, that I entrapped Ernest into an 
engagement? How dare you? This is no time for wearing the shallow mask 
of manners. When I see a spade, I call it a spade. 

GWENDOLEN. (Safirically) I am glad to say that I have never seen a spade. 
It is obvious that our social spheres have been widely different. 


Produced in New York, February 5, 1924, and 
The 8. how-Off in London October 22 of the same year. Published 


by Little, Brown. From Act I. Aubrey Piper, the 

GEORGE KELLY eeendiede and _ irresponsible inoue x Amy 
Fisher, shows off before his sweetheart’s father, 
mother and radio-minded brother. 

MRS. FISHER. What’s the matter? 

amy. Nothing; Aubrey wants a drink of water. (She goes out at the right.) 

MRS. FISHER. (With a significant sound) Oh. 

AUBREY. (Coming out of the parlor) Stay right where you are, folks, 
right where you are. (He moves to the mirror over the mantelpiece.) Just a 
little social attention — going right out again on the next train. (He surveys 
himself critically in the mirror, touching his tie and toupe gingerly. mRs. 
FISHER gives him a smoldering look.) There you are, Mother! Any woman’s 
fancy, what do you say? Even to the little old carnation. (He gives the table 
a double tap with his knuckles, then laughs, and moves up towards the kitchen 
door, and calls out to amy.) Come on, Amy, step on the United Gas out there; 
customer in here waiting for the old aqua pura. (Moving down to MR. FISHER’S 
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INA CLAIRE and the late OSGOOD PERKINS lock arms in End of Sum- 


mer, Behrman’s comedy about a woman ‘with no mind’ and many admirers. 








AEF Productions — Belmont Theatre, New York 





RAIMU, a favorite stage and music-hall comedian of Paris, is best known 
to Americans as the irascible French mayor in the film Un Carnet de Bai. 
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right) Man’s got to have something to drink — how about it, Pop? (He gives 
MR. FISHER @ Slap on the right shoulder.) You'll stay with me on that, won’t 
you? (He laughs and moves up to the mirror again. Old man FISHER is very 
much annoyed.) Yes, sir. (Coming forward again at the right) I want to tell 
those of you who have ventured out this evening, that this is a very pretty 
little picture of domestic felicity. (He laughs a little and looks from one to the 
other, patronizingly; but nobody pays the slightest attention to him.) Father 
reading — Mother knitting. (MRs. FISHER withers him with a quick look.) 
But then, Mama is a/ways knitting. (She knits rapidly and ausrey laughs, 
and moves up and across back of the table.) And little Tommy Edison over 
here, working eighteen hours a day to make the rich man richer and the poor 
man poorer. (He moves back again towards MR. FISHER.) What about it, 
Popcorn? (Slaps him on the back) Shake it up! Right or raving? 

MR. FISHER. (Starting to his feet violently) God damn it, let me alone! 
And keep your hands to yourself. (He crosses below the centre-table and up to 
the hall door.) 1 never saw such a damn pest in my life! (He goes up the stairs 
bristling with rage, and muttering to himself. AUBREY is vastly amused. He 
leans on the back of MR. FISHER’S chair and roars with laughter.) 

AUBREY. Sign on the dotted line! And little old Popsy-Wopsy getting 
sore and going to leave us flat. (He laughs again considerably; then turns to 
MRS. FISHER.) Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, Mrs. Fisher, I’d like to 
mention that the kid from West Philadelphia is giving the growing boy the 
said and done. (He indicates JOE with a waving gesture.) And there she is her- 
self, and not a moving picture. (amy extends a glass of water, laughing, and 
with a touch of self-consciousness.) Blushing as she gave it, looking down — at 
her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. (amy giggles, and her Mother looks 
sharply at AMY’s shoes. AUBREY takes the glass of water and turns to MRS. 
FISHER.) How’s that, Mother Fisher? Can’t beat that little old Willie 
Shakespeare, can you? No, sir — I'd like to tell the brothers that that little 
old Shakespeare party shook a wicked spear. (He laughs at his own comedy, 
and AMY is immeasurably delighted.) Well, here’s laughter, ladies! and (¢urn- 
ing to yor) Mr. Marconi — my best regards to you. (He drinks.) 


; Produced in New York, August 14, 1928, by 
The Front Page Jed Harris. Published by Covici, Friede. From 
BEN HECHT Act I. The sheriff of Cook County, Illinois, dis- 
CHARLES tributes passes for the hanging of a ‘Red for- 
MACARTHUR eigner’ to newspapermen, but refuses to speed 


up the execution to make the City Edition. 
SHERIFF. The hanging’s going to come off exactly per schedule. And when I 
say ‘per schedule’ that means seven o’clock and not a minute earlier. There’s 
such a thing as being humane, you know. 
BENSINGER. Just wait till you want a favor. 
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SHERIFF. (To change the subject) Now here are the tickets. Two for each paper. 
mMccuE. What do you mean, two for each paper? 

SHERIFF. (Stung) What do you want to do — take your family? 

SCHWARTZ. Now listen, Pete. I promised a pair to Ernie Byfield. He’s never 
seen a hanging. 

WILson. The boss wants a couple for the advertising department. 

SHERIFF. (Passing out tickets) This ain’t the Follies you know. I’m tired of 
your editors using these tickets to get advertising accounts. 

ENDIcoTT. You got a lot of nerve! Everybody knows what you use ’em for — 
to get in socially. 

MURPHY. He had the whole Union League Club over here last time. 
ENDICOTT. Trying to suck in with Chatfield-Taylor. I suppose you’ll wear a 
monocle tomorrow morning. 

SHERIFF. (Melting) Now that ain’t no way to talk, boys. If any of you want 
a couple of extra tickets, why I’ll be more than glad to take care of you. 
Only don’t kil] it. 

SCHWARTZ. Now you're talking! 

wILson. That’s more like it. 

SHERIFF. Only you fellas got to lend a hand with us once in a while. We got 
a big job on our hands, smashing this Red menace — 

ENDIcoTT. We gave you four columns yesterday. What do you want? 
SHERIFF. (A/ways the boy for a speech) That ain’t it. The newspapers got to 
put their shoulders to the wheel. They’ve got to forcibly impress on the 
Bolsheviks that the death-warrant for Earl Williams is a death-warrant for 
every bomb-throwing un-American Red in this town. This hanging means 
more to the people of Chicago today — (To Murphy, who is reading a comic 
supplement) This is a statement, Jimmy. What’s the matter with you? 
MURPHY. Aw, go home. 

SHERIFF. All right, you’ll just get scooped. Now we’re going to reform these 
Reds with a rope. That’s our slogan. Quote me if you want to: ‘Sheriff Hart- 
man pledges that he is going to reform the Reds with a rope.’ 

ENDIcoTT. Oh, for Christ’s sake, Pinky! We’ve been printing that chestnut 
for weeks! 

SHERIFF. Well, print it once more, as a favor to me. 


Produced in New York February 26, 1930, by 
The Green Pastures Laurence Rivers. Published by Farrar and Rine- 
hart. From Part I, Scene ii. ‘De Lawd’ takes 
MARC CONNELLY charge of refreshments at a Celestial fish fry 
which Mr. Deshee, Negro preacher, describes to 
his Louisiana Sunday School children. 
GABRIEL, Little b’iled custud, Lawd? 
cop. Thank you very kindly. Dis looks nice. 
CUSTARD MAKER. (Offering a box) Ten cent seegar, Lawd? 
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cop. (Taking it) Thank you, thank you. How de fish fry goin’? (4d lid. 
cries of ‘O.K. Lawd’, ‘Fine an’ dandy, Lawd’, ‘De best one yit, Lawd’, etc. 
To the cHOIR) How you shouters gittin’ on? 
CHOIR LEADER. We been marchin’ and singin’ de whole mo’nin’. 
cop. I heerd you. You gittin’ better all de time. You gittin’ as good as de 
one at de throne. Why don’ you give us one dem ol’ time jump-ups? 
CHOIR LEADER. Anythin’ you say, Lawd. (To the others) ‘So High!’ 
(The cHo1r begins to sing ‘So High You Can’t Get Over It’. They sing softly, 
but do not march. An ANGEL offers his cigar to Gop so he can light his own.) 
cop. No, thanks. I’m gonter save dis a bit. (He puts the cigar in his pocket 
and listens to the singers a moment. Then he sips his custard. After the second sip, 
a look of displeasure comes on his face.) 
GABRIEL. What’s de matter, Lawd? 
cop. (Sipping again) I ain’t jest sure, yit. Dey’s something "bout dis 
custahd. (Takes another sip.) 
CUSTARD MAKER. Ain’t it all right, Lawd? 
cop. It don’t seem seasoned jest right. You make it? 
CUSTARD MAKER. Yes, Lawd. I put everythin’ in it like I allus do. It’s 
supposed to be perfec’. 
cop. Yeah. I kin taste de eggs and de cream and de sugar. (Suddenly) 
I know what it is. It needs jest a little bit mo’ firmament. 
CUSTARD MAKER. Dey’s firmament in it, Lawd. 
cop. Maybe, but it ain’ enough. 
CUSTARD MAKER. It’s all we had, Lawd. Dey ain’t a drap in de jug. 
cop. Dat’s all right. I’ll jest r’ar back an’ pass a miracle. (cHOIR stops 
singing.) Let it be some firmament! An’ when I say let it be some firmament, 
I don’t want jest a little bitty dab o’ firmament caize I’m sick an’ tired of 
runnin’ out of it when we need it. Let it be a whole mess of firmament! 
(The stage has become misty until Gov and the heavenly company are obscured. 
As he finishes the speech there is a burst of thunder. As the stage grows darker) 
Dat’s de way I like it. 

(Murmurs from the others: ‘Dat’s a lot of firmament’, ‘My, dat is firma- 
ment!’ ‘Look to me like he’s created rain’, etc.) 

FIRST MAMMY ANGEL. (When the stage is dark) Now, look, Lawd, dat’s too 
much firmament. De Cherubs is gettin’ all wet. 

SECOND MAMMY ANGEL. Look at my Carlotta, Lawd. She’s soaked to de 
skin. Dat’s plenty too much firmament. 

cop. Well, ’co’se we don’t want de chillun to ketch cold. Can’t you 
dreen it off? 

GABRIEL. Dey’s no place to dreen it, Lawd. 

FIRST MAMMY ANGEL. Why don’t we jest take de babies home, Lawd? 

cop. No, I don’ wanta bust up de fish fry. You angels keep quiet an’ 
I'll pass another miracle. Dat’s always de trouble wid miracles. When 
you pass one you always gotta r’ar back an’ pass another. (There is a hush.) 
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Let dere be a place to dreen off dis firmament. Let dere be mountains and 
valleys an’ let dere be oceans an’ lakes. An’ let dere be rivers and bayous 
to dreen it off in, too. As a matter of fac’ let dere be de earth. An’ when dat’s 
done let dere be de sun, an’ let it come out and dry my Cherubs’ wings. 





Produced in New York on September 24, 1930, 


Once in a Lif etime by Sam Harris. Published by Farrar and Rine- 
hart. From Act II. Miss Phyllis Fontaine and 
MOSS HART Miss Florabel Leigh, Hollywood screen favorites, 


GEORGE S. KAUFMAN discuss their progress in voice projection with 
Miss Leighton, Reception Secretary of the Glo- 
gauer Studios, and with May Daniels of New 
York, who is showing them, for a price, a thing or 
two in elocution. 

PHYLLIS. (4s she enters) . . . by the seashore. She sells seashells by 
the seashore. 

FLORABEL. Sixty simple supple sirens, slick and smiling, svelte and suave. 

PHYLLIS. Ain’t it wonderful, Miss Leighton? We can talk now. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Really? 

FLORABEL. Yes, and a damn sight better than most of them. 

MISS LEIGHTON. I think your progression has been just marvelous. I 
can’t see why they keep bringing people from New York. 

FLORABEL. Yeh — people from the ‘legitimate’ stage, whatever that is. 

PHYLLIS. Yes, Miss Leighton, we’ve been wondering about that. What 
the hell is the legitimate stage, anyway? 

MISS LEIGHTON. It’s what Al Jolson used to be on before he got famous 
in pictures. He worked for some real estate people — the Shuberts. 

FLORABEL. Do you know what someone told me at a party the other day? 
They said John Barrymore used to be on the ‘legitimate’ stage. 

PHYLLIS. I heard the same thing and I didn’t believe it. 

MISS LEIGHTON. My, you’d never know it from his acting, would you? 

FLORABEL. And that ain’t all. I heard that since he’s made good some 
sister of his is trying to get out here. 

MISS LEIGHTON. Yes, Elsie Barrymore. . . . It must have been kind of 
interesting, the legitimate stage. Of course, it was before my time, but my 
grandfather used to go to it. He was in the Civil War, too. 

PHYLLIS. The Civil War — didn’t D. W. Griffith make that? 

(MAY enters.) 

MAY. Got a cigarette, Miss Leighton? 

MISS LEIGHTON. Right here, Miss Daniels. 

PHYLLIS. Oh, Miss Daniels! I got the seashells. 

FLORABEL. And I got the supple sirens. 

MAY. Well, that’s fine. But I won’t be happy till you get the rigor mortis. 

PHYLLIS. Oh, that'll be wonderful! 

FLORABEL. | can hardly wait! 
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Vandamm 


‘Four Little Angels of Peace’, in a skit from Pins and Needles, prove that 
New York’s Labor Stage knows how to fuse comedy and political satire. 
You Can't Take It With You, the Kaufman-Hart exploration of a nutty but 
delightful family, remains one of the stage’s best samples of American humor. 
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LITERARY ACCOUNTING 
The Summing Up, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. Doubleday, Doran: $2.50. 


HoucH A born dramatist and 
Daaher of some of the most bril- 
liant comedies of this century, most of 
which have helped his reputation and 
bank account, Somerset Maugham 
writes as a kind of epitaph for his long 
| association with the theatre this sen- 
tence: ‘I cannot but state that the 
prose drama to which I have given so 
much of my life will soon be dead.’ 
Then, with eyes too direct and clear 
to be entirely persuasive, he examines 
in his new mental autobiography the 
current political, social, economic and 
artistic trends that have led him to so 
grave a conclusion. His discoveries 
are logical and sincere, but not always 
convincing in their finality. 

Much of the real explanation may 
be found in Maugham’s life and the 
happy series of endowments and 

ents which he lists as crowding it. 
As a dramatist he was almost always 
ortunate. The hospital in which he 
pent three years of his youth as an 

terne was a good place to rouse a 
young man’s latent dramatic capac- 
ties. When he became interested in 
iterature he discovered that he had a 

tural flair for dialogue and bright 
haracterization. Henry Arthur Jones, 
fter reading Maugham’s first novel, 
tmarked that the author had the 

ngs of one of the most successful 
laywrights of his day. So, as soon as 
money began to run low, he turned 
asually but surely to the theatre as 
t place to get more. It was 


not until his second play that he 
really learned the commercial value 
of his gift for badinage. Lady Frederick, 
stuffed with repartee, was too shock- 
ing for its time, but eventually it was 
a great success. In 1907 Maugham, 
still a youth, had four plays running 
simultaneously in London. It is hardly 
surprising that he could not bring 
himself to take the theatre too 
seriously. 

Freed from financial worries, the 
dramatist developed on stage and off 
that tolerant, detached, skeptical, 
indulgent and slightly cynical attitude 
which was later to pervade his im- 
portant comedies and eventually pro- 
duce his disbelief in the value of his 
own work. Between 1915, when Our 
Betters was written, and 1927, the 
year of The Constant Wife, many a 
box-office hit appeared. Maugham’s 
definition of these plays is a valuable 
contribution to an analysis of a by- 
gone period in English culture and 
English drama. ‘Most of these plays 
were comedies. They are written in 
the tradition which flourished so 
brightly in the Restoration Period, 
which was carried on by Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, and which, since it has 
had so long a vogue, may be supposed 
to have something in it that pecu- 
liarly appeals to the English temper. 
The people who do not like it describe 
it as artificial comedy and by that 
epithet foolishly think they condemn 
it. It is a drama not of action, but of 
conversation. It treats with indulgent 
cynicism the humours, follies and 
vices of the world of fashion. It is 
urbane, sentimental at times, for that 





is in the English character, and a 
trifle unreal. It does not preach: 
sometimes it draws a moral, but with 
a shrug of the shoulders as if to 
invite you to lay no too great stress 
on it.’ 

At the same time Maugham reached 
certain other conclusions about his 
comedies that may or may not have 
been profitable. He decided that a 
prose play was ‘scarcely less ephem- 
eral than a news sheet’. It was nothing 
but a good story excellently told by a 
dramatist with a special knack, for 
which he could expect to be well paid. 
There were but two secrets in play- 
writing: sticking to the point and, 
whenever possible, cutting. For the 
ultimate aim of a play was to interest 
its audience, without which it had 
little reason to exist. To make mone 
by being amusing was about as well 
as a modern dramatist could expect 
to do. 

Without deviating much from this 
attitude, Maugham has since made 
other discoveries of more artistic im- 
wey The fault of English drama, 

e finds, is its refusal to rise above the 
ordinary. The magic has gone out of 
it— for which the actor is partly 
to blame. ‘There was a period when 
the stage and everybody connected 
with it seemed exciting and mys- 
terious. In the civilized world of the 
eighteenth century the actors gave 
life a touch of fantasy. . . . This 
glory has vanished. The actors have 
become settled, respectable and well- 
to-do.’ The playwright, too, is a He 
sible. Since Ibsen, and particularly 
since Shaw, he has loaded the stage 
down with ideologies useless beyond 
their immediate time. The audience, 
gone highbrow, has escaped into arti- 
ness; or, gone lowbrow, into the un- 
reality of the movies. 

But out of this gloom Maugham 
extracts other and more heartening 
conclusions. ‘One thing seems certain, 
and that is that if the stage play has 
any chance at all of survival, it is not 
by trying to do any longer what the 
pictures can do better.’ He is not 
sure what the dramatist should turn 
to. Perhaps he should go back to the 
sources from which modern drama 
sprang and utilize the appeals of 
music, dancing, verse and pageantry 
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in a unified type of entertainment. 
Or perhaps comedy, always an arti- 
ficial thing, is his strongest weapon 
against naturalism and _triviality. 
In that case ‘the laugh must be sought 
for its own sake’; and Maugham 
concludes with an enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of farce that many of his 
admirers will find surprising. 

Quite early Maugham decided that 
the theatre was something to be 
‘used’. (One cannot but admire the 
frankness and honesty with which he 
states this.) He ‘used’ it cleverly and 
it rewarded him well. It is not sur- 
prising that he should turn away 
from it when the connection was no 
longer profitable, and settle down to 
predictions of its impending cata- 
clysm. At least one of his conclusions 
is beyond refutation: the theatre can- 
not thrive without its share of magic. 
That such magic is beyond the realm 
of the prose drama, including a few 
bright spots in Mr. Maugham’s own 
comedies, has not, however, been 
proven. 

TOM SQUIRE 


THEATRE DIARY 

One Man in His Time, by Maud 
and Otis Skinner. University of 
Pennsylvania Press: $2.50. 


HEN Maud and Otis Skinner 

laid their creative hands to- 
gether on the diary of an old actor 
it was not difficult to surmise that a 
garden of images and scenes would 
grow where facts grew before. Not 
that Mr. and Mrs. Skinner, even 
with their fine sense of the theatrical, 
would have altered the least fact of 
theatre history to give it more glam- 
our. On the contrary, they could be 
counted upon first to search out (as 
they did) every newspaper record 
and ase page that could verify 
the facts of Harry Watkins’ diary 
before they undertook to edit it and 
bring its truth to light. But Watkins, 
as a diarist, lacked imagination to 
the same degree that, from the evi- 
dence of his own hand, he lacked it in 
acting. He belonged to one of the 
most romantic, if not the most fertile, 
periods of the American theatre — 
the days when Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton shared the honors of production 
with New York and when other cities 





— Cincinnati, Louisville and ; 
the Mississippi to New Orle 
considered themselves gracious 
to the drama and its perfop 
And he shared at one time or ag 
in some small way, in the theatres 
of all these places. His journal, 
in Texas at the time when } 
wars made the soldier camps 
spots for wandering companies, 
knew or played with many men 
women whose names have left 
imprint on our theatre history § 
Edwin Forrest, whom he once 
waiting at a rehearsal). He wath 
Anna Cora Mowatt achieve a gy 
which it seemed to him came 
in recognition of her beauty a 
social station than of her superup 
as an actress. He saw the opm 
performance in New York of N 
Heron’s loudly applauded 
but was not ‘a great admirer of 
lady’s performance’. He watcheli ., 
progress of Junius Brutus Boothe 





we —- he- on ne ne 
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ne 


only person he ever wholly adm... 
and can tell how full or how emp j,, 
the house was for a given performaly 4, 
in a given town for that pom yj, 
player and for others less mgm js 


But he never seemed to know @ie th 
what his record meant beyond mi an, 
it meant to him. His diary —wiy th 


now comes in its edited and pm the 
form — would be dull reading ti se} 
alone. With Mr. and Mrs. Skint tic. 
comments and interpretationsitha cus 
magically until it is a vital and i dra 


nating document, full of humoni hig 
of the sense of the life of thed oth 
and around the theatre. For a shai an ; 
American background material abl 
an essential addition. the 
EDITH J. R. 18M pec 


THE CHURCH PLAY mer 
The Church Play and its P “a 
tion, by Esther Willard Bates. dep 
ter H. Baker: $2.75. 


of t 
itH the sublimely drampwro 
form of the best church agjchu 

tecture, with the long and M§priv 
tradition of drama performed if T 
church, with the inspiring 
























Dy : 
in the history and literature #ge*p 
church, and with the close raat 

honwenn the religious and the@pubj 
matic uplift, it might be exparaur 
that there would be, straight @j@nd 


















the years, a constant out- 

“ag of fine church plays used for 
sere ce in the church or in the 

, ‘«e of the church. But this is not 
pana There have been full cen- 
turies and barren centuries, and the 
last century has been among the 
N boil) barren ones. Within the past few 


nps there have been a few notable 
anies, ys written for church perform- 
MeNB ance, especially at Canterbury Ca- 
left thedral. But, generally speaking, al- 
tory there is a great mass of 


plays produced under the aegis of 
religious organizations today, they are 
for the most part inadequate and usu- 
ally have little relation to religious 
impulse. They are more apt to be 
undertaken in a poorly equipped 
Sunday-school room, to keep an un- 
ruly boys’ club within bounds or to 
raise funds for some parish project. 
The theatre had distinctly lost 
caste in the ecclesiastical world when 
what we have come to call the new 
movement in the theatre started, and 
its impact is only beginning to be felt. 
Among the indications that the re- 


bo 


owe 


it pope vival of the church play is on its way 
S$ MEE is this new book of Esther Bates’ on 
noW @ the church play and its production, 
yond and in her very first chapter she sets 


Y—Wee the special problem that confronts 





nd pili the workers in the field: ‘We our- 
ding selves belong to a curious age, skep- 

KIM tical, restless, often unchurched, ac- 
NS itWs customed to a rich diet in fiction and 
and ili drama, frequently sated, and often 
wumoqes high sorrowful and cloyed. On the 
the dai other hand, we have in our churches 
ir @ Sie an audience too easily pleased, agree- 





terial i 


ably inclined towards the players, 
their friends, and excited at the pros- 
pect of a change from the usual 
service. Such an audience carries two 
ts Pri kinds of peril: the uncritical attitude 
atel which asks no standards of beauty or 
depth of thought: the hostile attitude 
of those who fear some innovation 
wrought upon the program of the 
church—some violation of their 
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and private convictions.’ 

medit® This very practical book, written 
1g may 2 woman who has had extensive 
ture deXxperience in writing and producing 





mancel plays and in teaching the 
ubject, can help the cause of the 





se Ke 
d the 


e expaechurch play well on its way. It is clear 
aight @@nd definite; it relates the problem of 





the playwright to his field and to his 
audience; it explains the mechanics of 
suitable stage design, direction and 
production. And it is well illustrated 
with drawings, models and produc- 
tion photographs. The text is sup- 
plemented by a good bibliography of 
plays for reading and study, and 
for performance, including a dra- 
matic program for the church year. 
FREDERICK MORTON 


SHAKESPEARE COMEDY 

AND CRITICISM 

Shakespearian Comedy, by H. B. 
Charlton. Macmillan: $3.50. Shake- 
speare’s Plays, a Commentary, by 
M. R. Ridley. Dutton: $2.50. 
Shakespeare’s Young Lovers, by 
E. E. Stoll. Oxford: $2. 


HAKESPEARE’S comedy has always 
S proved a stumbling block for 
those who would turn Thalia into a 
school-mistress. There is so little of 
the correctional about a Beatrix or a 
Falstaff, so much of poetry and horse- 
play, sentiment and satire, wit and 
pure fantasy in Shakespeare’s comedy 
that he evades all scholastic rules, 
evolving as he goes new and richer 
forms of playwriting. Professor Charl- 
ton’s book, devoted to that develop- 
ment, is a most welcome addition to 
the understanding both of comedy in 
general and Shakespeare’s in partic- 
ular. In the eight lectures which make 
up this volume he presents, or as he 
would modestly state it, suggests, ‘= 
aesthetic of Elizabethan roman 
comedy’, and traces the steps by 
which Shakespeare succeeded in solv- 
ing the knotty problems involved in 
reconciling romance and comedy. In 
his first chapters he discusses Renais- 
sance ideals of romance in relation to 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Roman 
comedy and the Comedy of Errors 
(which he calls The Recoil from 
Romanticism), and Italian comedy in 
relation to The Taming of the Shrew. 
He then takes up the major comedies, 
indicating how Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic instinct modified type char- 
acters and situations and gave them 
dramatic reality, discussing Shylock, 
Falstaff, the Dark Comedies, and 
closing with the consummation of 
Shakespeare’s comic genius as ex- 
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Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Tonight et 8:30 
Toverich 

Two Bouquets 

Once Is Enough 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Fireman's Flame 
320 College Avenue 
Winter Sunshine 

Time and the Conways 
French Without Tears 
Reflected Glory 
George and Margaret 
Love from « Stranger 
Amazing Dr.Clitterhouse 
Sweet Aloes 

Storm Over Patsy 
Abie’s Irish Rose 
Miss Quis 

And Stars Remain 
Bleck Limelight 

The Far Of Hills 
Romence 

Pride and Prejudice 
Ledies of the Jury 
Ah, Wilderness 

Mary of Scotland 
There's Always Juliet 
Late Christopher Been 
Leburnum Grove 
Personal Appesrance 
The First Legion 
When Ladies Meet 
Pursuit of Happiness 
Ceiling Zero 

The Credle Song 

The Distafft Side 
Craig's Wife 

Kind Ledy 

The Old Maid 
Parnell 

Let Freedom Ring 
Spring Tide 

Juno end the Paycock 
Plough and the Stars 
House of Connelly 
Green Grow the Lilecs 


| Of Thee | Sing 





Accent on Youth 
Shedow of e Gunmen 
Hay Fever 


| Three Cornered Moon 


Animal Kingdom 

The Dark Tower 
Holiday 

Distant Drums 

is Life Worth Living? 
Post Road 

Alison's House 

The Tavern 


Yes, My Derling 


Prologue to Glory 
Washington Jitters 
All the Living 
Somebody Knows 

St. Helene 
Mystery et Greenfingers 
Miss Elizabeth Bennet 
Spring Dence 

Night Must Fall 

200 Were Chosen 
Libel! 

Roadside 

The Firebrand 

Call it « Day 

Her Master's Voice 
Russet Mantle 
Flowers of the Forest 
Fresh Fields 

Children of Darkness 
The Guerdsman 

The Wind end the Rein 
The Bishop Misbeheves 
Biography 

Joyous Season 
Squering the Circle 
The Shining Hour 
Brief Candle 

Most of the Game 
Counsellor et Law 
Petticoet Fever 

Both Your Houses 
The Show-of 

Charity Begins — 
Double Door 

Once in a Lifetime 
Paris Bound 

The Adding Machine 
Philip Goes Forth 
Alien Corn 

The Vinegar Tree 
Candlelight 

Nosh 

Daisy Mayme 

Street Scene 

School for Husbends 
Cock Robin 

Paths of Glory 

The Torchbeerers 
The Royel Family 
Berkeley Squere 

See Naples and Die 
Dangerous Corner 
Ledy Precious Stream 
The White Heeded Boy 
He 

White Wings 


Send for the 1939 Supplement to 
Our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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pressed in Much Ado, Twelfth Night 
and 4s You Like It which are ‘the 
full realization of a novel dramatic 
kind, . . . the projection of an art- 
ist’s ripest wisdom’. 

‘There are nine and sixty ways of 
constructing tribal lays,’ as Mr. 
Ridley quotes at the beginning of his 
book. And, as he implies, there are an 
equal number of ways to approach 
Shakespearean criticism, of which his, 
Professor Charlton’s and Professor 
Stoll’s are three outstanding exam- 
ples. Mr. Ridley’s thorough knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare is known to all 
devotees of the small, red, New Tem- 
ple Edition edited by him, which fits 
so neatly into the bard-addict’s coat 
pocket. Here, in one volume, is a com- 
pact guide to all the plays, arranged 
chronologically and introduced by 
four general chapters—a book of 
equal value to reader and playgoer, 
replete as it is with the garnered wis- 
dom of many years of devoted study. 

Professor Stoll, who represents 
what Mr. Ridley calls the American 
school of realists, presents in this slim 
volume his three lectures on Shake- 
- er young lovers. He approaches 
the wit and raillery, the poetry and 
fantasy and lyric beauty of these 
young creatures, ‘not on the basis of 
the poet’s experience of which we 
know nothing, but of his art, whereof 
we should know something’ — a sage 
and logical procedure, which, in this 
book, results in stimulating and 
evocative reading. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


Backstage With Actors, by Helen 
Ormsbee. Crowell: $3.75. 


M ISS ORMSBEE begins her study of 
acting, old and new, with the 
discovery of several truths. She finds, 
first, that acting can be understood 
only through a careful analysis of 
what actors really do on the stage; 
second, that a great actor merges his 
own personality with his role so com- 
sles dees the two seem inseparable; 
third, that present day stage methods 
must be seen as the result of or the 
reaction against those of the past. 
Thus happily begun, the author 
proceeds to sketch an elaborate thea- 
tre background that stretches from 
Burbage to Mrs. Fiske, and the reader 
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awaits a discerning examination and 
evaluation of the whole art of histri- 
onics. Instead, he receives a chatty 
and somewhat informational scrap- 
book of facts and fancies. Occasionally 
there is amusing data; it may be worth 
while to know that the wonderful 
Mrs. Barry rose in delirium on her 
deathbed to chant blank verse, that 
the great-grandfather of Edmund 
Kean wrote God Save the King, that 
the Players’ Club in New York cher- 
ishes a tooth once belonging to George 
Frederick Cooke. 

But the promised analysis of acting 
does not appear. One does not learn 
whether actors employ head or heart 
to merge with their roles, or what they 
do on the stage to make the merger 
convincing. Miss Ormsbee prefers to 
skip from anecdote to anecdote (and 
some of those she has to tell of the 
Nineties and later are historically im- 
portant) rather than risk being pro- 
found, and unamusing. 


Rehearsal, by Miriam A. Franklin. 
Play Directing, by Allen Crafton. 
Prentice-Hall: each, $3.50. 


otH Mr. Crafton and Miss Frank- 
lin, after years of work with 
amateur productions, have reached an 
attitude toward the Tributary Theatre 
that is generally healthy, safe and 
slightly disillusioned. They realize 
that its methods are special, its pos- 
sibilities far from limitless and its 
ideals unlike those of the professional 
theatre. 

Mr. Crafton, out of his own expe- 
riences, has brought together a num- 
ber of astute solutions which have 
saved his own productions from 
unfortunate errors. He has a store of 
valuable hints for the Tributary 
director on how to judge audience 
needs, select and cast a play with the 
maximum of tact and the minimum of 
friction, conduct rehearsals, turn a 
dress rehearsal into an infallible final 
examination and persuade a public to 
make the entire venture financially 
profitable. The book concludes with 
an analysis of tetchy, and often fatal, 
problems, like royalties, timing for 
laughs and applause, juvenile love 
scenes, drinking and smoking on the 
stage, prompting, music between acts, 
dialect plays, and so forth. 


Miss Franklin, with more 
ity, guides the young amateur¢ 
every phase of stage business fropan 
drinking of a cup of tea to thet 
agonies of a death scene. As pray 
exercises in the major emotign 
provides selections from they 
great dramas, with hints og) 
interpretations used by 


photographs of successful 

fessional productions all over 
Of great value to the T, 
Theatre, they might be g 

with considerable benefit by} 
sional actors, designers and dig 
as well. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 
Premieres 


Music Hall Parade, by M.j 
Disher. Scribner's: $5. Just ( 
press, this gaily illustrated 
complements THEATRE AR 
‘In the Service of Comedy’. 
The London Miscellany, co 
Robert Harling. Oxford: $3. T. 
title, this book draws from} 
laneous sources to build a pict 
miscellaneous aspects of the: 
teenth century. bE 
Dressing the Part, by Fairfax Pi 
Walkup. Crofts: $5. The inst 
costume at the Pasadena Com 
Playhouse writes an exhaustive 
tory of costume throughout thea 
The Doctor in French Drama, by Gy 
tine E. Petersen. Columbia: $© 
Covering the period 1700-1775. F 
How to Write for Radio, by ™ 
Whipple. Whittlesey House: $3.35 
a man who has written for — 
taught the subject at the Uni 
of Chicago. 
More Lives than One, by Claude® 
don. Knopf: $3.75. Autobiograpiy 
Theatre at the Left, by Ben W.1 
The Booke Shop: $7.50. Study 0% 
Soviet theatre. 
Vignettes of Mexico, by Willa 
Conlen. House of Field: §2.' 
sketches. 
— Feet, by Michael 
Dutton: $3.50. Story of the film 
The Edge of the World, by its dt 
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THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


For more than a century and in many countries audiences have been amused 
by the adventures and machinations of the gay impostor who lines his pock- 
ets with gold as he spreads terror among small-town profiteers and provincial 
conspirators. Originally intended by Gogol as a piece of realism, later pro- 
ducers have preferred to interpret it as a jolly farce full of outrageous fun or 
as an effective weapon of political propaganda. The National Theatre at 
Prague has further lifted it toward pure art by giving it a surrealistic setting 
designed by Georges Frejka, stage director, and executed by Fr. Troster. 











Jheatre in Prospoct 
October Jssue of Theatre Arts 


OUT SEPTEMBER 20TH 


BROADWAY POLISHES UP 


Plays we can hope for 
Plays in rehearsal 

Players we may applaud 
Guests we may welcome 

A new outlook on business 


SAM H. HARRIS 
Top man in the Street of Hits 


Is it possible that it takes the same qualities to make a man who 
presents good plays successfully that it takes to make an honest 
citizen, a kind friend, a good employer? Morton Eustis asks the 
question with some surprise. 


STARK YOUNG 


An editor, too long absent from his own editorial pages, writes on 
translating for the theatre. 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


“In the seclusion of the Devon countryside Michael Chekhov 1s creating a 
theatre’’ — and although the article naturally does not mention it, it 
may be interesting to theatre aspirants to know that auditions for 
this theatre will be held at School for the Stage, 29 West 56th Street, 
on September 7th — so close has Anglo-American theatre life become. 


MUSIC 


Irving Kolodin, who ought to know since he listens critically to all 
the music in New York, observes the tendency among modern com 
posers to supplement their compositions for the concert hall by 
writing for the theatre. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE SCHOOL THEATRE 
by Theodore Fuchs 
A high school in Shorewood, a suburb of Milwaukee, keeps itself in 
the news after several years by the successful use of a high school 
theatre so well planned that it serves its community in many ways. 


llustnations of the Theatre Nows 


Reviews of New Books and other features make this start-of-the- 
season issue an excellent one with which to begin a subscription. 


$3.50 a year — two years $6.00 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 40 EAST 49 STREET, NEW YORK 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, gh 
of those that have closed since thy 
recording and some to look forwar 
(dates indefinite). The opening & 
appear in parentheses after the title 


ON THE BOARDS 


FOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033) dem 
adapted from the Erskine Caldwell me 
by Jack Kirkland. Producers: Kirke: 
and Grisman. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU@ 
14, 1936) by George S. Kaufmane 
Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, ig 
revue with music and lyrics by Ham 
Rome. Sketches by Arent, Blitate 
Eisenberg and Friedman. Producer: la 
Stage. 


BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25, 1938) byk 
Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert. Directed 
Frederick Leister. With Peggy Simm 
and Frederick Leister. 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jane 
Irish drama by Paul Vincent Gm 
Producer: Eddie Dowling. Directed} 
Peter Godfrey. Settings by David Twat 
man. With Sir Cedric Hardwicke, & 
Allgood and Julie Haydon. 


ON BORROWED TIME (Feb. 3) fasta 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawrene 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight Det 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan.¥ 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dai 
Digges, Frank Conroy and Peter Holt 


OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton Wit 
Produced and directed by Jed Ham 
With Frank Craven and Martha Som 


WHAT A LIFE (Apr. 13) comedy by 
ford Goldsmith. Producer: George Att 
With Betty Field and Ezra Stone. 

I MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 11) 
cal version of a Hungarian comedy? 
Janos Vaszary. Producer: Dwight D® 
Wiman. Lyrics and score by Rodgen® 
Hart. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set# 
by Jo Mielziner. With Dennis King, 
Zorina and Vivienne Segal. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
LIGHTNIN’ (Sept. 12) revival of the ® 


chell Smith-Frank Bacon play. 
John Golden. With Fred Stone. 
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NG OU E NEWS (Sept. 13) revue 
SING wv". aa lyrics by Harold J. Rome. 


xi me by George S. Kaufman, Moss|| The World in 


les Friedman. Producer: 
Hart and Charles a 

my . Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
Max ae Lesh, Hiram Sherman, Will Your Ef ocket 





= Rex Ingram and Ginger Manners. UST as you now look forward 
CE UPON A NIGHT (Sept. 16) farce by to each new issue of Theatre 
a Lazarus. Producer: Laurence Arts Monthly, so will you 
Schwab. With Ken Murray. grow fond of GLOBE, intimate jour- 
iss THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sept. 28) nal of travel. Know at first hand the 
comedy DY dee [eager waved Beach reading convenience of this pocket- 
feth Millard Mitchell, John Alexander a re gmc (1 30 pages) with its 
Wi Philip Ober. colorful illustrations and full page 


photographs. Meet in a new setting 


Toes yOU NEVER KNOW (September) musical writers well established in the lit- 


play by Siegfried Geyer and Karl Farkas. 





Msic by Cole Porter and Robert erary firmament and make the ac- 
Katecher. Producers: ate Seatiogs quaintance of bright new stars 
yy Albert Johnson. Wit ifton Webb, 
phe Velez, Libby Holman, Rex O'Malley ascending. Send a dollar today for 
WP Toby Wing. the special offer or ask for a com- 
bi plimentary copy so you can see for 
>-11 (September) by James Cain. Producers: ourself 
’ Aldrich and Myers. Directed by Alexan- Y . 


der Dean. Settings by Peter Arno. With 
wie Sheila Barrett. INTIMATE JOURNAL OF TRAVEL 
e the ONE-ACT REPERTORY THEATRE 
" (Sepiember) First Bill: The Man With the 
wars Heart in the Highlands, by William Saro- 
ing de van: The Red Velvet Coat, by Josephina 
Niggli; The Trumpets of Wrath, by William 








GLOBE MAGAZINES, INC., Dept. TA 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 




















¢ title Gentlemen: 1 enclose $1.00 for your spacial introductory for a year's 
. Kozlenko. Producers: One-Act Repertory subscription to GLOBE. 
; Theatre and Sam Grisman, Please send me a free specimen copy of GLOBE. 
’ 
LIVES OF A WOMAN (September) drama- én cunseddecssecsetidietibievesaskestaaneeee 
3) tan tization by Alvin Kerr of Baroness Von 
well Hutton’s book. Directed by Bertram ade 
Kirke Harrison. With Lucile Watson. EES © 0 000 F505660000000500045S500 00 05600505000006ERS ESS SOO USS 
YOUE BRIGHT REBEL (September) drama about panei = 
manag Lord Byron by Stanley Young. Producer | ik NiCKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (October) et 
Harr and director: William Kilcullen. With — a ew et i dea tee 
John Cromwell and Francesca Bruning. 1 hg, <9 ere cecsecctag eel ve ota DRAMA + MUSIC + DANCE + ART + RADIO 
25, ie Kurt Weill. Producer: Playwrights Pro- | SCHOO! 
Harel LORELEI (Se ; ducing Co. Directed by Joshua Logan. 
sLEI (September) by Jacques Deval. ; ae ; ee 
a Producers: Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Mr. With Walter Huston. SEATTLE 
= Deval. i ISH, Di 
woe THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. ee — 
As PO HEAT : George Abbott-Rodgers and Hart 
38) bya DANTON’S DEATH (September) by Georg 10) | & © ' ® 
rected Beuchner. Producers: foo Welles re musical show. With Jimmy Savo, Betty 
y Simp John Houseman. With Martin Gabel and Field and Teddy Hart. ‘| wish there were some law 
George Coulouris. : ee whereby every actor would 
(Jeni CLEAR ALL WIRES (November) musical be compelled to go two or 
“Comp 100 MUCH JOHNSON (September) farce| version of the Spewack play. Producers: sil Beco et 
: = by cae A ae ewes Welles Freedley and Shubert. With Victor Moore, three years to a place like 
d Teh and Houseman, With Joe Cotton, Howard | William Gaxton and June Knight. Cornish School 
icke, Se = mith and Mary Wickes. RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
— ‘ ahls\s ; 2 ) - r C rar r 2, ! 
, BLACKBIRDS (September) Negro revue, CLOSEL naibess Ragiewrar for Cataing 
al a ie py = Mercer and Rube ROOM SERVICE (May 10, 1037 July 10, 19038) 25TH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12, 1938 | 
ght De oom. Producer: Lew Leslie. THE TWO BOUQUETS (May 31 July 10) 


ogat. VICTORIA REGINA (Oct. 3) return en- 
gagement of the Laurence Housman play. 
ot Holi Producer: Gilbert Miller. With Helen 
yn Wik! Hayes. 

a Sot) 'HE FABULOUS INVALID (Oct. 6) by 


: George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 
y by@R Producer: Sam Harris. 











CHOICE 
SCHOOLS 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid training 
and to be reliable in every way. 
Please identify yourself as a 
reader of Theatre Arts when 
writing these schools, as special 
attention is given such inquiries. 


ne. HAMLET (Oct. 12) the Shakespeare tragedy 
pm «(tS entirety. Producer: Maurice Evans. | 
omedy # — by David Ffolkes. With Mr. | 
ght Der vans, 


=a 
vdgers! THE GOOD ((ct. 








Jet. 12) by Chester Erskin. 
toducers: Norman and Irving Pincus. | 
Settings by Donald Oenslager. With 
Frances Starr. 











| Cectrice Towes 





Dd ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (October) by | 

the We Obert E. Sherwood. Producer: Play- | 

Prodett Rents Producing Co. Directed by Elmer 
ice. With Raymond Massey. _ 
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A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SAYS: 


“Bring Something to the theatre...” 


Individual Training Develops 
Sound Acting Technique 


Rehearsal Groups with Public Per- 
formances Provide Stage Practice 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 
“The excellent work of your students proves 


that your teaching is thorough, intelligent and 
inspired.” 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
STUDIO OPEN OCTOBER 1 


rite for information 


136 East 67th Street New York 





DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


Executive Director 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


New catalogue listing 50 new titles 
out September 15 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


6 E. 39th St., New York City 











DIRECTOR 


(For Little Theatre or University) 
AVAILABLE, 1938-1939 


Technician, Instructor 


Director, Civic Theatre of Waterbury, Conn., four 
years; Assistant Regional Director, Federal Theatre 
Project for Pennsylvania and New Jersey; State 
Director for New Jersey (1935-1936), Guest Direc- 
tor, Little Theatre of Lynchburg, Va.,; Director, The 
Players of Sarasota, Fla., Director, Neighborhood 
House Players, New Haven; Guest Director, Hedge 
row Theatre, Moylan-Rose Valley. Instructor, Mme 
Maria Ouspenskaya'’s Studio of Acting, two years 
Background: American Laboratory Theatre, Yale 
Drama School, European study 


Address inquiries to Box 33 
Theatre Arts Monthly, 40 E. 49 St., N. Y. 
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Everything for 


the Theatre 


LOA | Se) Os od OO), oe ee 


1318 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 














VX 


Pues 
Teachers and Students 
oa 


Schools and Colleges 


a special 


CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


to 


Theatre Arts Monthly 


Valuable as a text and supplementary reading for 


Universities Dramatic Groups 
Colleges Study Clubs 
High Schools Theatre Workshops 


Instructive to student planning career as 
actor, playwright or technician 


FREE TEACHERS’ CHART 
with a class subscription 


Sent to teachers each month a day in advance 
of magazine; designed to provide a survey of 


features in each issue of THEATRE ARTS adapt- 


able to class work and study. 


TO: Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 E. 49th Street, New York City 


Please send me free sample Teachers’ Chart and class subscription rates. 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting adapted to 


the needs of the American theatre student and professional actor 


APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED 
NOW FOR FALL TERM 


For Further Information Inquire 
Frances Deitz, Managing Director 


29 West 56 Street, New York Columbus 5-5834-5 


SPONSORS 
Michael Chekhov 
George Cukor 
Hallie Flanagan 
Rosamond Gilder 
Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
Arthur Hopkins 
Auriol Lee 
Eugenie Leontovich 
Kenneth Macgowen 
Alla Nezimove 
Carlotta Monterey O'Neill 
Paul Reimers 
Cornelis Otis Skinner 











SCREEN 
FRANCES 


STAGE 


voce 


Montgomery and many other brilliant stars. 


Ui courses tnelude classes tn Technique 
pretation 
Public Speakers. 1 


or Ltterature 


ofesstonal Coaching 





RADIO 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


REGULAR FALL CLASSES 
TERMS OPEN — SEPTEMBER 12TH AND OCTOBER 17TH 
TH methods of this celebrated ‘‘maker of stars’ are characterized by 


thoroughness in the basic principles governing dramatic interpretation. 
Intensive work for breath development and correct placement of the speaking 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Rosemary and Priscilla Lane, Clark Gable, Douglass 


Pantomime and Inter 
if Roles. Private Instructton. Courses for 7 
, Stage Dtrection 


RHinelander 4-7900. 235 East 62nd Street, New York. BUtterfield 8-59.40. 


eache 


OPERA 





and 


W rite “the great teacher”™ 


—DAVID BELASCO 



















If you want a career as an actor, director, playwright, 
technician or teacher of the drama, write for copy of 
our new catalog. It describes in detail two-year course 
in which world-famed Pasadena Playhouse gives you 
advantage of twenty years’ production experience with 
a record of more than 900 plays. We regularly produce 
on three stages in $650,000 theatrical “plant’’. Openings 
attended by screen and Stage talent scouts. Famous names 
which Playhouse has helped start to success include 
Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Robert Young, Victor 
Jory, Anne Shirley, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow 
Stevens and others. Catalog, with 60 photographs, gives 
facts about courses, costs and Opportunities. 


Write General Manager for a copy 


GILMOR BROWN 


5 CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
vpervising Director 


General Manager 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


33 SO. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CALIF. 


After @ successful season during which four 
students received offers for tests from Mo 
tion Picture and Radio Broadcasting com 
panies, end several students were enasged 
for Summer Stock, we announce the open- 
ing of our Second Season on October 3rd 





Dramatic training under the supervision 
of A. H WOODS who discovered 


Claudette Colbert Kay Francis 
Joan Blondell Glenda Farrell 


and other Stage and Screen Stars 








Write for Catalogue G. 





THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Norman Brace, Director 


Tr_ining for STACE, SCREEN, RADIO 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 26 
Thorough dramatic training under a faculty 


of professionals, prepares students for teach- 
ing and directing as well as for acting 


Studio and Public Stage Performances 
Rehearsal Group for young protessionals 
Private Instruction in all departments 
Special Courses in CULTURED SPEECH, 
International Phonetics, Diction, Voice 
DAY or EVENING CLASSES 
Winter Term Begins January 9 
Junior Department: 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE SCHOOL 


For catalogue address the secretary 
Business Office, Room 605 


CARNEGIE HALL, N.Y.C. 


Telephone: Circle 5-6467 
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COLLEGE ri: THEATRE 


HENRY DUFFY 


Mana gi ng Director 


% ACTUAL professional training for the 
modern theatre... comprehensive, usable 
knowledge and experience for stage, screen 
and radio. 


%& Three completely equipped theatres in 
the school itself, give El Capitan players the 
plus of practical training in stagecraft, stage 
lighting, play production, play writing, act- 
ing technique, voice, diction, fencing, body 
mechanics and every branch of the modern 
theatre. When the El Capitan student steps 
upon the stage, he Anows / 

%& An outstanding faculty of important 
personalities headed by Henry Duffy. Here 
are a few of the stars who have appeared 
during the last ten years under the direction 
of Mr. Duffy: Will Rogers, Jane Cowl, Joe 
E. Brown, Mary Pickford, Orto Kruger, 
Julie Haydon, Colleen Moore, Frank Craven, 
Billie Burke, Francis Lederer, May Robson, 
Guy Kibbee, Anita Louise, amd many others. 


FALL TERM STARTS OCTOBER 17th 
Plan now to study in Hollywood 


For catalog, address: DALE Winter, Director 


EL CAPITAN COLLEGE 
OF THE THEATRE, Inc. 
6840 Hollywood Blvd. « Hollywood, California 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





A Synthesis of Professional Training in 
+ DRAMA + DANCE 
COURSES, DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
PRODUCTIONS DIRECTED by FORE- 
MOST PROFESSIONAL LEADERS: 


H. Maurice Jacquet — Povia Frijsh — Charles 
Naegele — Marion Bauer — Baroness Errante — 
Mrs. W. H. Zay — Edward Goodman — Adrienne 
Morrison — Rita Romilly — Donald Wetmore — 
Hanya Holm — Vincenzo Celli. 





Production Consultants 
Joba Marun — Arthur Hopkins — Margaret 
Anghn — Philip Barry — Gertrude Lawrence 
— Winifred Lenihan — Edward Sheidon 








Paroll NOW for Fall Term startin i October 17 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, DRAMA AND DANCE, Inc 
(A Men Profs Organisation! 

114 Bast O4th Sereet, New York 
ANNETTE CC MERTER. Leccetre Director 








Voice Training 


“An actor's voice is his most im- 
portant medium.’ — Stark Young. 


Adequate voice training 
for projection, quality and 
range is stressed by distin- 
guished players and critics. 


MARIAN RICH 


Development of voice and speech for 
actors and singers 


New term starts October 3 
PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Address: 29 W. 56 Street, New York City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-5834 
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STAGE DESIGN. . 
Guest Directors: 





Isaac Benesch 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOO, 
of the THEATRE offers two years intensive training in theatre technic, 


Faculty: : 
Se Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins | 
Lehman Engel | 

MOVEMENT... .. Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Welland Lathrop 
Blanche Talmud | 
ACTING..... ..Santord Meisner, David Pressman 


Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Felix Jacoves, 
Irene Lewisohn, John O'Shaughnessy, Margaret Webster 


16 West 46th Street NEW YORK CITY BRyant 9-974 
Catalogue on Request Fall term, October 4 








ia 
MARIA 


OUSPENSKAYA 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


“ 





. . . ladmire Madame 
Ouspenskaya tremendously and 
1 have profited greatly from 
her teachings...” 


—FRANCHOT TONE 


Fall term begins Oct. 3rd. Write or telephone 
GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 


ST WES! 67™ Si., MN. Y. 


Telephone: TRafalgar 7-0166 
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ACTOR’S WORKSHO? | 


under the direction of 


FELIX BRENTANO 


Director of Drama, Opera, Radio, and Pictures» ¢ 
Vienna, Berlin, Copenhagen, London, in the Unies 
States, Associate Director with Max Reinhard & 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream.’ 

Course of Thirty Weeks from October 17 to May 
Evening Classes in Acting Tuesdays and Thundyy 
Technique of Acting Breathing, Movement, Rhyte | 
Voice Culture, Diction, Pantomime, Analysis, img | 
pretation, Rehearsing and Producing Plays 


Private instruction also available with Mr. Brena § 


Academy of Allied Ar 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street, N. Y. C. SChuyler 419% | 








ADVISORY BOARD 


Philip Barry 
Albert Maltz 
Austin Strong 
Sidney Howard 
Elmer Rice 


George Abbott 
Arthur Hopkins 
Marc Connelly 
Martin Flavin 
John Golden 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


Established by mem- 
bers of the Dramatists Guild of 


the Authors’ League of America. 


BARRETT H. CLARK, Executive Director 


New Plays for College and Little Theatre Use 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Eugene O'Neill 
Kenyon Nicholson 
Howard Lindsey 
Maxwell Anderson Rachel Crothers 

Clifford Odets John Wexley | 
Edward Childs Carpenter John HowardLewson |] 


Susan Glaspell 
George S. Kautman 
Robert E. Sherwood 





| Idiot's Delight 

| End of Summer 

The Masque of Kings 
Robin Landing 
Room Service 

The Petrified Forest 
Dead End 

Stage Door 
Excursion 


| Yellow Jack 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


The Ghost of Yankee Doodle 


Father Malachy's Miracle 
The Wingless Victory 
The Clutching Claw 

To Quito and Back 

Boy Meets Girl 
Daughters of Atreus 
Having Wonderful Time 
No More Peace 

Three Men On a Horse 


Our new 1938-39 catalogue, with nearly 60 new titles mailed free on request 


6 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Star Wagon 
Barchester Towers 
High Tor 

Susan and God 
Black Sheep 
Brother Rat 
Winterset 

Ethan Frome 
First Lady 
Penny Wise 
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